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A feeling of uneasiness, the pamphlet goes on 
to say, pervades the whole Celtic family, and is 
the origin of that wild melancholy which stamps 


| the productions of so many of its literary repre- 
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Notes. 

A FRENCH VIEW OF CELTIC GRIEVANCES, 

The Fenian agitation, which is now creating so 
much uneasiness on this and on the other side of 
the Atlantic, has suggested to a French Celt, M. 
Charles de Gaulle (or, according to his Breton 
sobriquet “ Barz Bro-C’hall”), a small pamphlet 
entitled Les Celtes au dix-neuviime Siecle.* 
author, backed by statistical documents, enters 
into gloomy details with the view of describing 
the grievances of the Irish; and he starts from 
the questionable proposition, that the existence 
of the Celts as a distinct and independent nation- 
ality is a desideratum. “La mort dont on nous 
menace,” says he, as if the fusion of all races into 
one great family was not the end towards which 
the Gospel itself directs us. 

M. Charles de Gaulle gives a succinct and in- 
teresting account of Celtic laws, customs, and 
institutions ; he shows the genius of poetry cast- 
ing a halo around the race, and the spirit of 
religion and of loyalty moulding its inmost cha- 
racter: at the same time we should like to know 
whether he would be prepared to maintain that 
the fusion of the Celts with other nations must 





* Les Celtes au dix-neuvieme Siécle ; Appel aux Repré- 
sentants actuels de la race Celtique, par Charles de Gaulle. 
Paris, Aubry ; London, Barthes & Lowell. 


| 
a Poem,” 141 — Anonymous Bal- 


| compulsory. 


sentatives. Chateaubriand and Lamennais may 
be named as instances: the majority, however, 
will ever cling to the hope that the palmy days of 
King Arthur are again destined to be seen, and 
M. de Gaulle by no means accepts the idea ex- 
pressed in the following lines by M. S. Ferguson, 
whose poem, “ Adieu to Brittany,” was published 
in the Rerue de Bretagne et de Vendée for January 
[8G4: , 
* Leave to him, to the vehement man 
Of the Loire, of the Seine, of the Rhone, 
In Idea’s high pathways to march in the van.” 

There are two principal methods, if we believe 
our author, of preserving the nationality of the 
Celts, and of maintaining it in possession of its 
distinct character, viz. books and colonisation. 
Under the former head, M. de Gaulle quotes 
many singular details on the gradual decay of 
Celtic studies, and their revival in France through 
the energy and learning of the late M. Legonidec. 
Ife suggests various plans for publications of 
every kind, including a review, newspapers, &c. 
ile wants to make the use of the Gaelic idioms 
Finally, he aims at nothing less 


| than a sort of Pan-Celtic union ; forgetting that, 


even if such a scheme were otherwise feasible, 


| the Minister of the Interior, who will not allow 
| twenty inoffensive hommes de lettres to meet to- 
| gether in Lemardelay’s saloons, could scarcely be 


| that of colonisation. 


The | 


expected to sanction a gigantic guild of several 
millions of people. 

One last resource remains, at all events, namely, 
M. de Gaulle wisely re- 
marks, that it would be imprudent to reckon upon 
the prospects of the Fenian society ever being 
realised, and therefore he looks in another direc- 
tion: — 

“ If, instead of dispersing themselves at random—like 


| a river whose branches, too divided, are dried up by the 
' ‘ . . . > . 
sun—the Gaelic, or merely the Irish emigrants, had, for 


the last thirty years, met on the same point of the globe, 
they would already form a nation of about three millions 


| of men, capable of commanding respect for its indepen 


] 
| 
} 
necessarily destroy for ever the three great quali- | 
ties he ascribes to his compatriotes ? 


dence, and of freely developing itself according to its 
special genius. If they had occupied one of the desert 
or thinly populated territories of the United States, they 
would now be constituting there one or more provinces, 
governed by their own laws, and connected with Wash- 
ington by a mere federal tie. It is too late now... .” 

M. de Gaulle then points out to Patagonia. He 
thinks that the Celts, if they moved in that di- 
rection, would only be following in the track of 
their ancestors; and from the facts collected by 
several savants, he comes to the conclusion that, 
before the expedition of Christopher Columbus, 
relations existed between Western Europe and 
America. 

The brochure I have just noticed rests upon 
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what I deem an erroneous basis; but it is well 
written, full of interesting particulars, and de- 
serves to be mentioned in connection with pre- 
sent events. I may perhaps add, that it ap- 
peared originally in the Revue de Bretagne et de 
Vendée for October and November 1864; namely, 
at a time when Fenian societies were thought to 
be harmless institutions. Gustave Masson. 
Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


QUEEN MARY: IAN DE BEAUGUE: MARSHAL 
GUEBRIANT. 

Bibliomaniacs are acquainted with a very valu- 
able and scarce little volume entitled LZ’ Histoire 
dela Guerre d' Escosse, bearing to be written “ par 
fan de Beaugué, Gentilhomme Frangois,” printed 
at Paris, 1556. A copy has recently fallen under 
my notice, unfortunately mutilated, but which 
is, nevertheless, interesting on the. following 
account, 


On a fly-leaf is written, in pale ink, “ Marie R.” 


This looks like a genuine autograph, although 
smaller than the queen’s usual signature; this 
may be explained by the circumstance that, in 
1556, her majesty was about fourteen years of 
age; and it is but natural that, upon the pub- 
lication in Paris of a book which must have con 
intensely interesting to her, it would be placed in 
her hands. 

The volume did not apparently come to Scot- 


land with the queen, but remained for many years | 


in France; for there is written, on a leaf at the 
end, the following “ chanson,” as it is termed : — 
*“ La Royne elle mems me console, 

Et Monseinjeur le due d’Orleans. 

Tout le prince est les princes me 

Visitant jour est nuict. 

Grand Dieu, que mon cceur 

Suspire pour la mort du Gibriant.” 

“ Cela est une chanson que estoit faict pour un general 
qui estoit tue en guere contre les espanyole quand ie 
estoit a Paris.” 

This is written in a well-formed female hand; 
but there is nothing to indicate the writer, 
who must evidently have been a person of high 
position, 

Some subsequent possessor of the book has 
written, in darker ink, on the margin of the leaf: 

“ Marshal Guebriant was killed at the siege of Ros- 
weil in Dec. 1643.” 

This is, according to President Henault,* not 
quite correct: for he says, Marshal Guebriant 
“took Rothweil November the 19th, where he 
was mortally wounded.” 
chanson and notandum could, no doubt, be identi- 
fied in Paris, 

Above the chanson occurs “L. Walteri Forbes.” 
On the other side will be found a series of verses, 


* See Nugent’s Translation, vol. ii. p. 96, 
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Che handwriting of the | now in the India House the regular certificates of 
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in Old English, against the Puritans, which have 
no particular merit; wherein, referring to the 
giving-up of Charles by the Scots, these worthies 
are put under the especial guidance of “ Judas 
false Iscarriot.” 

On the title we have, first, “Ex libris Rob. 
Fran. Strachane.” This individual, we suspect, 
evidently became proprietor after Walter Forbes ; 
and secondly, occurs the autograph of “ Wm. Lock- 
hart,” the friend of Cromwell, and brother of Pre- 
sident Lockhart, who was murdered by Chiesly 
of Dalry. 
| The last proprietor was the late Sir John Sin- 
| clair, of Ulbster, Baronet. A part of his library 
| was sold by the late Mr. John Carfrae, an Edin- 
| burgh auctioneer and bookseller, in that city, not 
| long after the demise of the baronet; and we 
| suspect that, whilst in his possession, some of the 

initial letters were cut out by children, as not 
unfrequently happens when ignorant nursery- 
| maids are allowed access to libraries. 
| It may not be out of place to mention, that the 
| attention paid by the queen and the royal family 
| to the fair admirer of Marshal Guebriant cor- 
| roborates Henault when he says that — 





“ The Queen caused him to be interred in the church 
| of Notre Dame at Paris, and would have all the supreme 
| courts of justice assist at the ceremony.” 

J. M. 





SIR THOMAS RUMBOLD. 


As the memory of Sir Thomas Rumbold, who 
formerly held a high post in India, has been tra- 
| duced by the reproduction of much scurrilous 
| gossip, and also by more serious aspersions on his 
personal character in many very recent publica- 
tions, may I beg that you will grant me the favour 
of allowing the following brief outline of his life 
to appear in “N. & Q.”? 

Sir Thomas Rumbold was born in January 
1736, at Leytonstone, in Essex, and was descended 
from a family anciently of that county, and in 
later times settled at Fulham. 

From the year 1709, it is recorded in the India 
House that several of the family were in the civil 
service of the East India Company. His elder 
brother, Lieutenant William Rumbold, is distin- 
guished by Mr. Orme, in his History of India, as 
having, on more than one occasion during his short 
career, rendered military and political service to 
the company. 

At the age of sixteen Thomas Rumbold was 
appointed a writerto Fort St. George. There are 


studies qualifying him for the post. He soon 


changed the civil for the military line, and was 
allowed to retain his rank in the former service. 
He was at the siege of Trichinopoli, and at the 
retaking of Calcutta in 1756, where an act of 
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extraordinary intrepidity caused him to be pro- 
moted to the rank of captain by Lord Clive, to 
whom he acted as aide-de-camp at the memorable 
battle of Plassey. It is mentioned in Orme’s 
History that he was among the number of those 
who voted for the attack. Seriously wounded on 
that occasion, the fatigues of active service and a 
weak state of health obliged him to resume the 
civil department. He was called from Madras by 
Lord Clive to the council of Bengal, where he 
remained five years. He was also chief of Patna. 
He was destined to be the successor of Mr. Hast- 
ings as governor-general in 1773. He was chosen 
temporary governor of Madras at a moment of 
peculiar difficulty. He received for the second 
time the general thanks of the company, voted to 
him for the capture of Pondicherry. 

Ruined health obliged Sir Thomas Rumbold to 
leave India. He finally relinquished the service, 
and returned to England in 1780, when he became 
the object of much political animosity. Among 
the prominent causes which led to this may be 
mentioned some reforms he had carried out at 
Madras, which struck at the emolument and the 
consequence of the local boards, and by reducing 
the value of patronage, sensibly affected the in- 
terests of the patrons at home. But more espe- 
cially, Sir Thomas Rumbold had very early re- 
monstrated against the aggressive policy pursued 
by the council of Bengal, favoured to a certain 
extent by the directors, and he had warned them 


both, before the event, that if persisted in, it | 
would indubitably lead to the misfortune of the | 


Carnatic. Later, when evils were gathering around 
the company, he urged, that “ Peace with the 
Mahrattas, on any moderate terms, would be their 
only safeguard against the active and restless spirit 
of Hyder Ali—he hoped it was yet time.” But 
in the last letter he ever addressed to the direc- 
tors he owned to them he had no security, and 
looked upon the sword as hanging by a thread 
over them until the war were closed.* 

From the moment of the arrival of the last 
despatches, measures hitherto approved were held 
forth to the public as self-evident crimes. The 
letter in which Sir Thomas Rumbold sent his 
resignation had been received three months, and 
was formally acknowledged‘by the directors, when, 
a few days before he was expected to arrive in 
London, and without engaging a general court, 


with the first censure they had ever addressed to | 
him they went through the mockery of passing a | 


sentence of dismission. 
A powerful body of prejudice was then formed. 
Accounts immensely exaggerated of his wealth 


* See letter of the 3rd April, paragraphs 14, 15; Ap- 
pendix Ist Report of the Committee of Secrecy, No. 40; 
also letter to Gen. Goddard, urging a speedy peace with 
the Mahrattas, and that the Madras troops should return 
to the coast, 6th Jan., 1780. (1st Report, p. 25.) 
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were circulated, and the indignation that had long 
been gathering in the public mind on the subject 
of Indian delinquency was directed against him. 
A parliamentary Committee report upon his con- 
duct. A Bill of pains and penalties is instituted, 
and the whole weight of the Ministry armed 
against him. Mr. Dundas, Mr. Fox, and Mr. 
Burke principally led the prosecution. 

The progress of the Bill was slow, in general 
from the non-attendance of members. In the 
beginning of the Session of 1783, the counsel 
were heard in favour of the Bill; the evidence 
for the defence was closed on the last day of May, 
the last subject being the money which Sir Thos. 
Rumbold had remitted to England, when every 
sixpence was accounted for. Up to that day the 
— for the prosecution had not abated. On the 
2Qnd of June, the House met again, when the 
proceedings were arrested. Mr. Fox said — 


“ As so few Members had heard the whole of the evi- 
dence, it was necessary it should be printed, which he 
feared could not be done in that Session. He then began 
to speak of treating the honourable Baronet with reason, 
candour, and justice. 

“The Solicitor-General declared he had always con- 
sidered the proceedings against Sir Thos. Rumbold as 
illegal ; and from the evidence he had heard, he was con- 
vinced that he would be honourably acquitted.” 

“ Other Members —‘ That as it was now seen Sir Thos. 
Rumbold had not been guilty,’ the restraining Bill should 
not be continued.’ 

“Mr. Burke said—‘ That the evidence being on record, 
it was the same to those who read it as to those who 
heard it.’ He then acknowledged that ‘ The honourable 
Member had thrown himself as fairly upon the candour 
of the House as any man could have done.’” * 


On the following day the excessive bail was 
taken off, and Mr. Dundas declared in the House 
that Sir Thos. Rumbold was free to leave the 
country. 

On the 19th of December the Bill was dropped 
by a vote of the House of “adjournment for six 
months.” 

The malice of defeated enemies had recourse to 
various modes of accounting for the disappoint- 
ment, but the evidence remains, and is accessible 
to every person. 

There are also the “ Reports of the Committee 
of Secrecy.” A careful examination will show 
that there was a determination to devote Sir Thos. 
Rumbold; since, in no case have the charges been 
faithfully rendered from the materials which are 
in the Appendices. It was not therefore “ be- 
| cause of the non-attendance of members,” or from 
| “the influence of party,” or because “ Mr. Dundas 
was bribed,” that the Bill was dropped, but 
simply because the charges were disproved. Sir 
Thos. Rumbold continued in parliament until his 
death. 


* Hansard’s Parliamentary Hist., vol. xxiii. p. 984— 
986. 
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In 1785 a , eubject connected with the same part 
of India was brought forward by Mr. Fox, when 
Mr. Dundas and Mr. Burke took part. Mr. Dundas 
expressed satisfaction to see Sir Thos. Rumbold 


present that night, and he was applied to. 

Sir Thos. Rumbold spoke upon the subject. 
Mr. Burke then took occasion to repeat his sense 
of the manner in which he, who had last spoken, 

» had, when himself concerned, on a former occa- 
sion, courted inquiry from first to last, and laid 

n everything freely to the inspection of the 
House; and also to pay this tribute to his abili- 
ties, that— 


“ Should the hon. Member engage in a recriminatory | 
Bill of pains and penalties on the subject then before the | 


House, he would tind no difficulty in conducting it with a 
degree of skill and vigour, at least equal to all that had 
been exerted against him.” * 

A Memoir will shortly appear, in which every 
assertion that has been here made will be fully 
substantiated. MELIUS SERO QUAM NON. 


MARRIAGE OF THE OLD PRETENDER: THE 
YOUNG PRETENDER LN LONDON. 


These interesting particulars relative to the | 


family of Sobieski occur in a letter dated Hague, 
Oct. i4, 1718: 


“Since the Publick News Papers here, as well as in | 


other Countries, are so full of the Report of the Marriage 
of the Chevalier de S. George and the Princess Sobieski, 
I thought it might not be amiss to send you some Ac- 
count ‘of that Lady, her Family and Relations, which 
being penn’d by the Minister of one of those relations, 
may in great probability be rely’d upon. It is this: — 
She is the 3™¢ Daughter of Prince James Sobieski, the 
eldest son of John Sobieski, the famous and heroick K. of 
Poland, who se gloriously beat the Turks, raised the 
Siege of Vienna, and rescued the Emperor and his Family 
frum impending Ruin, as is well known to all the world. 
He was the Head of one of the Greatest and Richest 
Families of Poland, and having served in Foreign Wars 
for his Improvement, he was first made Crown General, 
and afterwards, upon the Vacancy of that Elective Throne, 
was chosen King of Poland. He was married to a French 
Lady of great Quality and Relations. Her Father was a 
Brother to the Duke de Bethune, a Man of Wit and 
Bravery, who afterwards renounced the World, turn’d 
Religious, and was made a Cardinal, by the Name of the 
Cardinal d’Arquin, and dy’d at Rome. 

“ By that Lady, King 
James, Prince Alexander, and Prince Constantine, to all 
of whom he left great estates ; and one Daughter, who is 
the present Dutchess of Bavaria, Mother of the young 
Electoral Princes, 

“Prince James Sobieski had for his first Wife a beauti- 
ful Polonian Lady, by whom he had 2 Daughters, who 
are now alive. But it having been a Marriage of Love 
and Fancy, and the Lady having brought him no Estate, 
her Daughters have no Provision by any Contract of 
Marriage, but only by the Good Will of the Father; who 
soon after the Death of that Lady, was married to a 
Daughter of the Duke of Newbourg, which was then the 
eldest Male Branch of the Palatine Family, and they 


Parliamentary Hist. vol. xxv. p. 182. 





John Sobieski left 3 Sons, Prince | 


| which the poet thus singeth. 
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enjoy, the present Elector being 
Sobieski, the Mother. The said Di aughter of Newbourgh 
brought Prince James Sobieski a great Estate of her own 
Inheritance ; and this young Lady , who is to be married 
to the Pretender, is her only Daughter, to whom her 
Grand-Mother, the Queen of Poland, left all her Jewels, 
and Plate, and Money, &c., to a great Value. 

‘There were several other Daughters of the Family 
of Newbourg-Palatine, all nobly marry’d. One is the 
Mother of the present Emperor. Another is the present 


Queen Dowager of Spain, who lives at Bayonne. Another 
was Queen of Portugal, and Mother of these present 
Princes.” 

J. M. 





As everything connected with the visits of 
| Charles Stuart to London is of interest at pre- 
sent, I venture to send to “N. & Q.” the follow- 
ing facts. 

There is in the possession of an elderly relative, 
now residing with me, an oval plaster of Paris medal- 
lion, some seven inches long, of which she gives 
this history. That it is a portrait of the Young 
Pretender, and was given to her by her mother; 
that her mother received it from an uncle, in 
whose house in Red Lion Square it was taken 
while the Pretender was staying in it; after which 
the said uncle assisted him in getting back to 
France, and accompanied him thither. That her 
mother told her that this medallion, together with 
a bust of the same personage, taken at the same 
time, was in her possession at the time of the 
Gordon riots; that her husband, hearing the 
rioters approaching, broke the bust to pieces, and 
began breaking the medallion, which, however, 
she rescued, and hid under a bed. A piece broken 
out of the side corroborates this. The name of 
my informant’s mother was Sandys; the name of 
the uncle was, she thinks, Moore or Osgood. 

This tradition agrees with Dr. King’s account of 
the busts sold in the same locality, as he says, 
| Red Lion Stree st. Perhaps some of the readers of 
| “N. & Q.” may be able to throw further light on 
this history of a medallion. 


G. Frecpiné BLANDFORD. 


fHE GERMAN CATTLE-PLAGUE,. 


I have a curious volume of burlesque and sati- 
rical poems, published periodically in London, by 
“ nr Menke, near Stationers’ Hall,” between 

712-17. Under the last date is given : — 

“ British Wonders ; or, a Poetical Description of the 
Several Prodigies and most Remarkable Accidents that 
have happend in Britain since the Death of Queen 
Anne.” 

The writer asserts that, with the German dy- 
nasty that ascended in the person of George I. in 
1714, there came in the German cattle-plague, of 
Some of the broader 


| 
| have since succeeded to that Electorate, which they now 
Brother to the Princess 
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passages, though in accordance with the “ Augus- 
tan Age,” I have omitted as being rather too 


broad for modern fastidiousness : — 


* As soon as Britain had sustain’ 
That fatal Loss which Heaven has gain’d, 
And Parties squabbl’d to a Madness, 
About their Sorrows and their Gladness, 
A Plague unprophesy’d succeeded, 
That only reach'd the Horniheaded, 
And like a fatal Rot or Murrain, 
rurn’d all our Bulls and Cows to Carrion. 

* * * 

The Farriers now their skill imploy’d, 
But still the Cows in Number dy’d, 
And with their Horns and Hides together, 
Were burnt, without reserve of Leather, 
lo shew their Owners were almost 
As frantick as the Beasts they lost. 
Some cunning Huxters, who had Cows 
Old, Dry and Lean, not worth a Souse, 
Tho’ sound in Health, but scarce deserving 
Of Pasture, to prevent their starving, 
‘These wisely knock’d ’em on the Head 
By Night, when Neighbours were in Bed, 
Next Day assign'd their expiration 
To this new fatal Visitation : 
So bore ’em to some distant Pit, 
Or Ditch, for such a Purpose fit ; 
rhere, to the Terror of our Isle, 
Consum’d ’em in their Fun’ral Pile, 
hen, like true Hipocrites, put on 
A mournful Look, as if undone, 
And claim’d the Sum of Forty Shilling 
For e’ery Cow of Heaven’s killing. 
A gen’rous Bounty! that destroy’d 
More Cattle than the Plague annoy’d ; 


For not a worthless Runt past Thriving, 





Wh’ in Lanes and Commons sought her Living 


But dy’d, if not of Pest, by Slaughter, 
Because o’th’ Money that came a’ter: 
For Hay was dear, and Grass but scarce, 
Which made Lean Cattle fare the worse, 
And caus’d their Owners to dispatch ’em, 
For fear the Plague should not attack ’em. 

“ Tn all the filthy Skirts around 
The Town, where nasty Scents abound, 
(O’er-roasted Beef was now the Stink 
Predominant o'er Ditch or Sink ; 
And Sirloins broiling in their Flames, 
The Foh of Hogmen and their Dames; 
Burnt Horns and Hoofs, and hairy Hides, 
Offended every Nose besides, 
And out-stunk all the Bulls and Bears, 
Qld Dunghills, Night-men, Slaughterers, 
Jayls, Butchers’ Dogs and Hogs that dwell 
In sweet St. James’s Clerkenwell ; 
Or all the Stinks that rise together, 
From Hockley-Hole, in sultry Weather. 

“ Thus English Beef, that glorious Food, 
Once held so prefi rably good, 
The most substantial of our meats, 
And noblest of our Friendly Treats ; 
That Flesh which makes the Briton bolder 
Than any Foreign Country Soldier, 
And gives him Strength, in time of War, 
To cleave a Sultan or a Czar ; 
Yet was it now despis’d by Porters, 
And hungry Red-Coats in their Quarters. 

* . = * 


“ Nor was the flesh alone refused, 
But Milky Diets much disused : 
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Pudding, that universal Dish, 

The Swain’s Delight, the Plowman’s Wish, 
The Housewife’s Pride, the Husband’s Choice, 
The darling Food of Girls and Boys, 

Now dwindl’d to such low esteem, 

*T would scarce go down, tho’ made of Cream ; 
For the Horn’d Cattle running Mad, 

Had brought on Milk a Name so bad, 

Phat even Pudding lost its vogue, 

And for a Season prov’d a Drug. 

Pudding ! the Idol of the Priest, 

‘The Farmer’s constant Sunday’s Feast, 

The ornament of each Man’s Table, 

Down from the Noble to the Rabble, 

The sole Characteristick Food 

Of true-born Englishmen abroad : 

From whence, to good old England’s Fame, 
Jack Pudding takes his ancient Name. 

As the French Fool is titl’d John- 

Pottage, from Soops he feeds upon, 

And the Dutch Zany for preferring 

His Fish, is nick-named Pickl’d-Herrin 
rhus e’ery Fool is call’d, in Jest, 

By what his Country loves the best, 

That those who crowd to see the Pranks 

On Stages play’d by Mountebanks, 

May know what Country Fool attends 

he Doctor, to engage his Friends, 

For his assum’d or given Name, 

Discovers whence the Zany came. 

“ Butter, that old Balsamick Sauce, 
Was also now made scandalous, 

Chat even ’Prentice-Boys would flout it, 
And eat their very roots without it, 

For fear the Cream should prove contagious, 
And make ’em, like the Cows, outragious ; 
For no Distemper, Plague, or Sadness, 
Infects the English like to Madness. 

“Fish now were fore’d to swim, alas! 

In Oil, to th’ Table of His Grace, 

Or naked in the Dish appear, 

rill Butter had a time to clear 

Its present odious Reputation, 

That it might come once more in fashion ; 
And, like some Lords turn’d out of Post, 
Regain the Credit it had lost. 

«“ Custard, that noble cooling Food, 

So toothsome, wholsome, and so good, 
That Dainty so approv’d of old, 

Whose yellow surface shines like Gold ; 
That Idol of our City Halls, 

Which crowns our solemn Festivals, 
And adds unto my Lord-May’r’s Board, 
A Grace more pleasing than his Sword. 
That crusty Fort, whose Walls of Wheat, 
Contain such tender, lusheous Meat, 
And us’d so often to be storm’d 

By hungry Gownmen sharply arm’d, 
Was now, alas, despis’d as nought, 

And slighted wheresoe’er *twas brought ; 
Whilst Lumber-Pies came more in play, 
And bore, at Feasts, the Bell away. 

“* So in wet Seasons, when our Mutton 
Is every where cry’d down as rotten, 
Cow-heel became a Dish of State, 

And climbs the Tables of the Great. 

“O wretched Times, when People fear’d 
rheir Chops with Custard should be smear’d, 
Lest the Cow-plague should seize their Skulls, 
And make ’em all as mad as bulls! 
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“ So the wise Whigs, to Int’rest hearty, 
Abjure the Disaffected Party, 
Lest Tory-Breath should taint their Wits, 
And make ’em all turn Jacobites,” 


G. H. or §. 


Mysterious Lapy.— The following singular 
story occurs in the Scots Courant, March 23 to 
March 25. It was transcribed many years since, 
when by some oversight the year of our Lord was 
omitted. 

The individual to whom the letter was to be 
delivered was the notorious John Ward, M.P., 
who was prosecuted for forgery, convicted, ex- 
pelled the House of Commons, and put in the 
pillory, March 17, 1727. He and the celebrated 
Colonel Charteris are introduced in Pope’s Moral 
Essays, iii. line 20. Ward was reputed to be 
worth 200,000/. at the very moment he was stand- 
ing in the pillory. 


“The 9th instant (March), died a Lady unknown, at 
her Lodgings in James Street, Covent Garden. In her 
Trunk was found a Memorandum, viz. : 

“That she'had left with her Woman a Letter directed 
to John Ward, of Hackney, Esq., which is directed to be 
opened in her Maid’s presence. 

“ The Lady sent to Mr. Ward some Hours before her 
Death; but he had no other Satisfaction from her, but 
that her Woman would deliver him a Letter, if she died. 

“ Some short Time ago, it is said this Lady carry’d out 
of her Lodgings a small Box, the Key whereof is now in 
Mr. Ward’s possession ; a repeating Gold Watch, a Pearl 
Necklace, a diamond Ring of great value, a Gold Snuff-box, 
with a Picture in it ; a Silver Spoon, with aCoronet upon 
it, in a Shagreen Case, lin’d with Green, wherein she car- 
rv'd a silver handled Knife and Silver Fork ; with a Silver 
Clasp Knife, two silver Saucepans, &c., which she had 
been heard to say, cost one hundred and ten Pounds, 

“She has been heard to'say she had been lately at a 
Masquerade in a Dominy, where she had much conversa- 
tion with a very great Man. She said in the latter Part 
of Queen Anne’s Reign she frequently visited the Court. 

“She has said she was the Daughter of a Nobleman 
deceased, and that the Title was extinct by the Death of 
her Brother unmarry’d ; that her Uncle is now a Noble- 
man of great Virtue. 

“ She had and wore at several Times a large Pearl Neck- 
lace, a Diamond Necklace, Diamond Cross, two large Dia- 
monds to button on her Gown; two Pair of Diamond 
Ear-rings ; a Pair of Diamond Buckles for her Shoes; a 
Diamond Buckle for her Girdle ; several Diamond Rings ; 
several Diamonds for her Hair, and others she wore on her 
Breast; a Gold Watch, the Hook set with Diamonds; a 
Gold Tweezer-case, with a gold Chain set with Diamonds ; 
a Pair of small Buckles to her Clogs of Gold, and in each 
Button was a small Diamond; a small flat Gold Watch 
with a Coronet thereon.” 

J. M. 


Notes rrom Books. —The following entry, 
which I consider worthy of preservation, occurs 
in my copy of Berry’s Introduction to Heraldry :— 

“T purchased this useless book to give in evidence at the 
trial for libel of the Editors of the Gentleman's Magazine 
that the Plaintiff, who was the author of this book, had 
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here described himself as Clerk to the Register ’"—for 
which very words he had brought his action of libel. 
“ S. Gran. 
“ Nov. 1830.” 
Grorce W. Marsa. 


MiLpNess oF tHE Sxrason.— The following 

letter should be, put on record : — 
“TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘STAR.’ 

“Si1r,—Having observed notices lately by your corre- 
spondents of the exceeding mildness of the season, mani- 
fested in the flowering of fruit trees, &c., allow me to say 
that I have now in flower, in the open air, anemonies, 
daisies, pansies, fuchias, wallflowers, stock gillitiowers, 
helichrysums, chrysanthemums, and roses, both of the 
China and Souvenir de Malmaison varieties. On Chirist- 
mas day, also, I gathered a dish of ripe raspberries, grown 
without shelter, and have now both red and white ripe 
raspberries growing on the new canes of the present year, 
and large strawberries nearly ripe of the Neeve’s eclipse 
variety.—I am, yours, &e. 

" “Henry Boornsy. 
“Holme Cottage, Louth, Lincolnshire, Dec. 28.” 
~ ms 

Nore ror Spanish Scnorars.—In the late 

Mr. Ford’s interesting and amusing Gatherings 


from Spain, p. 184, occurs the following philo- 


logical blunder, which I have never seen pointed 
out: — 

“The ventorillo is a lower class of venta ;—at which 
water, bad wine, and brandy, ‘ aguardiente,’ tooth-water, 
are to be sold.” 

Here the author has implied that the composi- 
tion of this word for spirit is agua, water, and 
diente, tooth. In that case, what becomes of the 
letter r, which ought to have given him the key 
to the derivation of the word ? The true account 
of this familiar expression for all spirit is, that it 
is compounded of agua, water, and ardiente, burn- 
ing; equivalent to the term employed by the 
aboriginal Indians to denote the destructive and 
demoralizing spirit with which the white man was 
in the habit of tempting the coloured races, viz. 
“ fire-water.”” The Taliens employ a phrase iden- 
tical in meaning and derivation, viz. acgua ardente, 
to denote brandy, which is sometimes varied with 
acquarzente and acquavite.” The Portuguese equi- 
valent is agoa ardente. i: Wa: ee 


MApAmeE TALLEYRAND. —I have met with the 
following among a large mass of undated news- 
paper-cuttings. Have the statements it contains 
any foundation in truth ? — 

“The following very singular story has been circu- 
lated at Aberdeen ; — In the year 1786, Adjutant Symes, 
of the 7th regiment of foot, then quartered at Aberdeen, 
died in consequence of a fall received in skating, leaving 
a handsome young widow then about her twentieth year, 
but whose second husband he had been. In the spring of 
1787, Mrs. Symes left Aberdeen, and a few years after- 
wards was at Martinique, living with a Frenchman of 
the name of Le Grand, who died about twelve years ago. 
Another, however, soon succeeded, and the quondam Mrs. 
Symes became the chére amie of a Frenchman, who had 
found it convenient for a time to leave Europe. It would 
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appear, however, that her good behaviour recommended 
her so strongly to her protector, that he married her; 
having first renounced the character of a Catholic priest, 
which is irreconcileable with matrimony. She now shares | 
his honours and immense fortune, for the Frenchman was 
Talleyrand Perigord, and Mrs. Symes is now Princess of 


Benevento.” 
A. Vo 


Sream NaviGcatron.—In the British Magazine 
and Review of 1783, under the date of the 26th 
October, I find the following ; which I think you 
should embalm in your amber, as a useful note, 
to all future writers on the invention of steam 
navigation : — 

“An experiment was tried in the river on a coal 
barge, to work it against the tide by means of an ap- 
paratus fixed to the sides; so contrived, that when put | 
in motion (which was done by a fire-engine), it rowed 
three pair of oars, and required only the assistance of one | 
man to steer. It seems rather too complex a business 
in its present state, but the plan appears very practic- 
able ; and should it succeed, by some judicious alterations, 
it must prove of immense advantage to the trade.” 





r 
r 


I presume the writer means to the coal trade. 
It nevertheless seems to be a curious note, and | 
worth preserving: particularly as Miller's ex- 
periments did not take place at Dalswinton, in 
Dumfriesshire, till 1788. Fire-engine, it may be 
said, was a very common term for a steam-engine 
even in my youthful days. 

WIttiam PINKERTON. 


VALentINE’s Day In Persta.— Anciently a 
festival called the Merd-giran was celebrated in 
Persia in February in honour of the presiding 
angel Isfendarmuz, considered the guardian of the 
fair sex, who, on this occasion, enjoyed very sin- 
gular privileges. They were vested avith almost 
absolute power. The husbands complied to the | 
utmost of their ability with all the commands of 
their wives, and the virgins, without offence to 
delicacy, might pay their addresses to whom they 
pleased, and they seldom sued in vain. Number- | 
less marriages were in consequence solemnized, | 
and many engagements made, the angel being sup- 
posed to show remarkable favour, not only to the 
nuptials then celebrated, but to all the contracts 
entered into during his gay festival. This institu- 
tion seems to bear some resemblance to the ancient 
gallantry of Valentine’s Day in Europe. Hi. C. 


Queries. 


STANDARD DIAPASON OF ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 
MUSIC, SUPPOSED TO BE PRESERVED IN THE 
PYRAMIDS. | 
It will be in the recollection of your readers 

that the late John Taylor, followed by Professor | 

Piazzi Smyth, attempted to prove that the Pyra- 

mids were intended (among other possible reasons | 

for their erection) to hand down to latest posterity 


standards for the measures of length and capacity, 
and also, generally, to form a permanent record of 
the acquirements in science and art of their con- 
structors. The conclusions of these writers have 
not, as yet, been universally acquiesced in; but 
the learning and ingenuity displayed by them in 
support of their belief are admitted on all hands. 
Although not yet de fide, their doctrines may be 
considered a pious opinion. 

The following quotation from Burney’s History 
of (Ancient) Music, vol. i. p. 278, tends to con- 
firm, so far as it goes, this proposed solution of 
the mystery of the Pyramids : — 

“Captain Norden says, the sepulchral urn on the first 
pyramid near Memphis, though it rests entirely on its 
base, sounds like a bell ; and Dr. Shaw believes the sound 
emitted to be E la mi. Now, if it be true that the Greeks 
had their first musical knowledge from Egypt, we may 
suppose this sound to be the standard pitch, and funda- 
mental note of the Mercurian lyre, and first tetrachord 
E FG A.” 

Of course the supposition in the last clause of the 


last sentence is intended to refer only to the words 


“the standard pitch.” That Z la mi; that is, E, 
our third space in the bass, the hypate meson of the 
ancients, was the fundamental note of the Mercu- 


| rian lyre, and first tetrachord is quite beyond 


either supposition or doubt. 
It is almost universally admitted that the Greeks 


| did derive their music from the Egyptians. Py- 


thagoras, we know, lived for some years in Egypt, 
and while there studied the Egyptian music, and 
afterwards taught what he had learned. But 
whether or not the Greeks derived from Egypt 
their whole musical system, it is quite certain 
that the three-stringed Mercurian lyre owed its 
invention to that country. Diodorus, writing of 
Egyptian music, expressly attributes the inven- 
tion of this instrument to Hermes, the Egyptian 
Mercury. 

That the Egyptians would be most careful to 
maintain a smal itch, or diapason, we infer 
from our knowledge that they made it a point of 
religion to admit of no alteration whatever in 


| either music or painting, which were looked upon 


as religious accessories. Music could not be pre- 
served unaltered in character without such stan- 
dard to which appeal might be made. 

The weak point in the above extract from 
Burney is unquestionably the loose way in which 
Dr. Shaw’s “belief” is spoken of. What were 
the grounds of his “ belief” that the note emitted 
was Ela mi? Has this urn been visited and de- 
scribed since the days of Captain Norden ? 

Glasgow. R. B. 8. 

AFFIRMATIVE AND NEGATIVE Srans,— Could 
any of your readers explain why a nod means 
everywhere an affirmation, whilst a shake of the 
head from right to left is the sign of negation ? 

ProsrER TWwIss. 
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Atmack’s. — To what county or country does 
the name of Almack belong? Neither Mr. Grant- 
ley Berkeley, Lord W. Bentinck, nor Captain Gro- 
now in their memoirs give any derivation of the 
name A/mack’s as applied to the famous assem- 
blies, or some account of the original Almack, 
who, I suppose, first superintended them, might 
help me. Who was Almack?—a question for 
Mr. Trups or Mr. P. CUNNINGHAM. 

B. C. L. 


LNONYMOT 1. Who were the editors of Autumn 
Leaves and Winter Gleanings, 1st Series, 1832; 
rinted by J. Grieve, Haddington; published by 
Wait. Haddington, and Miller, Dunbar? This 
miscellany contained prose and verse by J. M. 
Wilson, author of the Border Tales, the editors, 
Peter Prose, J. C. R., &e., &e. 

2. Who is the author of Zausns and Lydia, a 
drama, 1806, by “A Daughter of Eve”? This 
play (although in print) is not noticed in the 
Biog. Dramatica. 

5. Can any of your readers inform me who is 
author of The Tt re nienary of Corydon, a bueolic 
drama, by “ Novus Homo.” 1864: published by 
Whittaker, London: Shrimpton, Oxford; Mac- 
millan, Cambridge? This was, I believe, a hu- 
morous squib relating to the Shakspeare Tercen- 
tenary. Where was it printed ? R. I. 


Bresie,— Can any one inform me where I can 
tind the rules fora French game at cards called 
Besig or Besique P C. A. Jones, 


“ CorpiaLe.” — This is the title of one of the 
most famous fifteeners; and I suppose the leaves 
of a Caxton copy would be nearly as valuable as 
five pound notes: 

Cordiale quatuor novissimorum Fp. Pr. (with a date), 
fol. Col. Agr., Petrus de Olpe, 1477. { From the Bodleian 
Catalogue. | 

C, 21. 4. 


Museum case or shelf mark. Begin. “Ce 
2. present traictie.” 
lon? 1470 ? fol. 71 leaves, 28 lines. 
3836. b. [M Jemorare novissima. 4° Spires, 1471 ? 
1226. ec. Ta ‘ me 
—_— Zel? Colon? 1472? 


o. 


Ditto ditto 


[ find the paper-mark of this copy to be the P. 
of Philip, Duke of Burgundy, of Veldener’s Spe CuU- 
Jum, 1483. See Sotheby's Plate, N. 4. 

3835. b. 4°, Paris, 1473 ? 

1228, d. Begin. “ Hye hebtsich,” fol. 1476, German 
[but I don’t know of what form}. 

“The worke named Cordyall. or Memorare novissima, 
trans. by Antony, Earl Rivers, for W. Caxton (1480), and 
W. de Worde n. d, 





702. d. 
— = L. 4° delf. impressfi in hollandia, 1482. 
697. d. 2 
ra Another copy of the same for comparison. 


847.m.7. Begin. “Incipit Cordiale,” 4°, Antwerpie. 





3. Mathias Goes, 1483. 
848. 1. 1. Another copy of the same. 
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3905. e. 4°. Richard Paffroed. Dauantrie, 1489. 
3905. ce. 4°. H. Quentell. In Sancta Colonia, 1492. 
This gives the /ocale of a dozen copies in four 
languages; but now who was the author? Per- 
haps H.de Hassia or T. Ebendorffer de Haselbach, 
or Dionysius de Leuuis. Should any of your 
learned ‘corresp. ndents be able to suggest an: 
other writer as likely to be the author or the 
reviser of this treatise, I should be glad if they 
would name them, or any trace of the early MS. 
history of this work. Wau. Davis. 
Coverrep (2 Sepan) Caarrs.—lIn a collection 
of letters patent and other documents in the Har- 
leian Collection in the British Museum, No. 7344, 
art. 12, I find a Letter Patent, Sept. 27, 1654, 
granting to Sir Sanders Duncombe the sole right 
and privilege for fourteen years, to use and let for 
hire, within the cities of London and Westminster, 
covered chairs, to prevent the unnecessary use of 
coaches. 
the earliest use of the sedan chair in London ? 
IL. E. 


Crime Fawiny.—I met with an unsupported 


statement lately, that the very ancient family of 


Culme, of Devonshire, originally came from Scot- 

land with Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, 

t mp. Edw. I, 

; vy genealogist refer me to any authority 
'BC.L. 





Vick-ADMIRAL Goopson ANDCAPTAIN MAGGER. 
Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” guide me to sources 
of information concerning these old seamen ol 
England (1680-81) ? They are named in an old 
Puritan’s “ Wil” (1G80), whose memoir is being 
prepart d by \. B. Gq. 

Liverpool, 

Lacunza’s “La Venrpa pet Mesras.” — Did 
Lacunza write La Venida del Mesias en Gloria y 


- : 1 J tad in Spanish or Latin ? 
Feonch. W.Caxten.Co- | fagestad in Spanish or Latin : 


The work of Lacunza, under the literary pseu- 
donym of Juan Josaphat Ben Ezra, was first pub- 
lished in 1812 at Cadiz; the next edition was that 


of 1816, printed in London. In 1825 an edition 
1 


appeared at Mexico, which is described as unfaith- 


ful and inaccurate. The fourth edition was that 
published by Ackermann (London, 5 vols. 8vo, 
1826), which I have now before me, and which is 
the only one that I have seen. 

All these are in Spanish; but in what language 
did Lacunza, alias Ben Ezra, himself write? In 
the “ Analisis de esta obra” prefixed to the Lon- 
don edition of 1826, we are told: — 

“La obra de Lacunza compuesta en Espaiiol, ha sido 
impresa en Londres in 1816, en cuarto’ volumenes en oc- 
tavo mayor. Hay una traduccion latina hecha 4 la vista 
del autor, solo conocida en Italia, en donde circula en 
manuscrito ” (i. xxxi.). 

This statement, although anonymous, might 
seem to be sufficient: but Don José Valdivieso 


Does this acquaint us with the date of 
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in his Carta Apologetica, says of this work, “la 
traduccion del latin al espaiiol era mia, y la habia 
hecho para mi uso privado”’ (iii. 319). 

Who was José Valdivieso ? 

Does he mean that in Italy (he writes from 
Ravenna in 1795), the Latin only being known 
(as stated by the writer of the Analisis), he made 
a version into the same language as that in which 
it had been originally written ? 

Mr. Irvine's English translation was from the 
Cadiz edition of 1812. Are there more Spanish 
editions than the four of 1812, 1816, 1825, 1826? 
Was the work ever published in Latin? Was 
the Compendio, mentioned by Valdivieso and others, 
ever printed ? Whowas the editor of the London 
edition, 18262 As to Lacunza himself, was he 
not really a Jew by blood and ancestry ” 

S. P. TREGELLES. 


* Lirurercan Tracts.” — Three parts of Litwr- 
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gical Tracts, extracted from The Surplice, were | 


issued in London in the year 1846. I am anxious 
to know whether any more appeared; and if so, 
how many ? ABHBA, 


Mr. Lyons.— 

“ The Infallibility of Human Judgment, its Dignity and 
Excellency, &c. &e. 3rd Edit., with a Supplement and 
Postscript. By Mr. Lyons. Printed for J. Peele, Locke’s 
Head, Pat. Nos* Row, 1723.” 

This author has not earned for himself a place 
in any biographical dictionary that I have seen, 
and is unmentioned in Lowndes. It is a free- 
thinking pamphlet, after the school of Toland and 
Collins, digested into consecutive propositions. 
What is known of this author? Did he write 
any other works ? 

Since noting this, I find in Bohn’s Shilling 
Series (Autobiographical Memoirs of Benj. Frank- 
lin) the following passage : — 

“My pamphlet,* by some means or other, falling into 
the hands of one Lyons, a surgeon, author of a book en- 
titled (as above), it occasioned an acquaintance between 
us: he took great notice of me, called on me often to con- 
verse on those subjects, carried me to the Horns—a pale 
ale-house in ——— Lane, Cheapside—and introduced me to 
Dr. Mandeville, author of the Fable of the Bees, who had 
a club there, of which he was the soul; being a most 
facetious, entertaining companion. Lyons, too, introduced 
me to Dr. Pemberton at Batson’s Coffee House, who pro- 
mised me, some time or other, an opportunity of seeing 
Sir Isaac Newton, of which I was extremely desirous ; 
but this never happened.” : 

J. A. 


Miurtra Recorps.— Where can one have access 
to these records for the period 1750-1760 in con- 
nection with the county of Leicester? Applica- 
tion having been made to the clerk of the peace 
for the county, he referred the inquirers to the 


G 


* One he had just published, then in his nineteenth 
year (1725), under the title, A Dissertation on Liberty and 
Necessity, Pleasure and Pain. 
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War Office; but no information can be obtained 
from thence. H. W. T. 


OxrorD PEERAGE. — The title of Oxford was 
granted by Queen Anne to the minister Harley 
on his creation as an Earl; not from any special 
connection with that city, but as the seommnlite to 
his peerage (supposed to be written by Dean 
Swift) recites, from his learning, and patronage 
of learned men, his title should be appropriate y 
derived from the University itself. Is the con- 
nection in this case of a title with personal quali- 
fication unique ? THomas E. WINNINGTON. 

Joun Pre.—Can any one explain the following 
allusion ? — 

“ The religion of John Pig, which is written upon a 
high stone pillar by the wayside, near the borders of Scot- 
land.”—Amory’s Ladies of Great Britain, ed. 1769, i. 57. 

CyRIL. 

Rutyoceros. — In the London Gazette of Octo- 
ber 12, 1684, there is an advertisement of a rhino- 
ceros,“ the first brought into England.” Can any 
of your readers help me to any further account of 
this arrival ? H. E. 


Sarmvt Micwarrt,—Is there a single symbol 
(other than a flaming sword), which is used to 
typify the Archangel Michael? I mean, without 
any personal representation, in the same way that 
a gridiron denotes St. Lawrence, a wheel St. Ka- 
therine, and a cross St. Andrew. 

Jonn A. C. VINCENT. 


MorHer SHrpton aT WESTMINSTER ABBEY.— 
As Mr. John Timbs, F.S.A., is now looked upon 
as an authority in matters connected with London 
and its antiquities, and is doubtless a reader of 
“N. & Q.,” will you allow me to ask him his au- 
thority for the following extraordinary statement 
in his Romance of London, ii. 284? — 

“To what may be styled the legitimate wax figures at 
Westminster, were added from time to time, those of other 
celebrities, as, for example, Mother Shipton.” 

Mother Shipton in Westminster Abbey certainly 
reads very like a romance ! M. R.S 


Syr1a.— What is the signification of this name? 
Does Syria mean, the country of the sun? The 
ancient name of Kathiawar, in Western India, was 
Saurashtra, from Surya, the sun; which was wor- 
shipped there in temples, still remaining. The 
name of the principal city of Saurashtra was 
Balabhipura, the city of the Great Baal, or the 
sun. In former times Hindoos, from the west of 
India, went on pilgrimage so far as Heliopolis 
or Baalbec, the city of the sun, in Syria. The 
Rajpoots of Western India, in early times, con- 
sidered the sun-god their highest deity; sacrificed 
the horse to him, and dedicated to him the first 
day of the week. Arrian in the Periplus speaks 
of Surastrene: the same, I have no doubt, as 
Saurashtra. -C 
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Weston Famiiy. — Richard Weston, first Earl 
of Portland, bore as his arms—Or, an eagle dis- 
played regardant sa. Was he the first of his 
family who had these arms, or to whom and when 
were they granted? What is the date of the 
birth of benjamin, youngest son of the first Earl 
of Portland, and when and where did he die? Do 
any of the Weston families now in existence bear 
the above arms; and if so, do they do so as claim- 
ing descent from the same stock as the first earl ? 

ANON, 


Queries With Answers, 


Nancy Dawsoy.—I picked up a curious old 
print of — 

“Miss Nancy Dawson. London: printed for Rob*. 
Sayer, Map and Printseller at the Golden Buck, near Ser- 
jeant’s Inn, Fleet Street.” 

The print represents a young lady of saucy ap- 
pearance, with her hair well brushed back from 
oe forehead, and wearing a pearl necklace and 
eardrops. She has on a dress, figured with sprigs 
of some flower, and tucked up so as to show a 
pair of somewhat angular ankles, and a petticoat 
covered with fleurs-de-lys. She also has a muslin 
apron and a kerchief over her shoulders, and a 
round large hat on her head, and is in the act, 
apparently, of asking some one to walkin. I wish 
to know the date of the print, and also to have 
some information about 


has given her name to a tune, and that she is cele- 
brated in some obscene lines, probably a parody 
on something else. B. A. M. 
[Some particulars of this famous hornpipe-dancer have 
already appeared in “N. & Q.” (2%¢ S. x. 110, 126, 195.) 
In the Grenville library in the British Museum is a copy 
of a work, entitled Authentic Memoirs of Nancy Dawson, 
Lond. no date. Lowndes notices another work, 
Genuine Memoirs of the celebrated Miss Nancy Dawson, 
1769, 12mo. The Dramatic History of Master Edward, 
Miss Ann, and Others, published anonymously by the 
facetious George Alex. Stevens, in 1785, was a “ Satire 
upon Edward Shuter, the comedian, and Nancy Dawson, 


Svo, 


the far-famed toast.” 

It has frequently been stated that Nancy Dawson, who 
died at Haverstock Hill, near Hampstead, on May 27, 
1767, was buried in the cemetery of St. George the 
Martyr, behind the Foundling Hospital, and that on her 
tombstone was the laconic inscription, “ Here lies Nancy 
She was 


’ 


Dawson.” This statement is not quite correct. 
buried in the adjoining ground belonging to the parish 
of St. George, Bloomsbury; and the inscription on her 
tombstone, so far from being laconic, commenced with 
the words, “ In memory of the celebrated Nancy Daw- 
son,” followed by eight lines of that disreputable ditty, 
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Miss Nancy Dawson, | 
having been unable to learn anything but that she | 
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Now as this cemetery was frequently used as a prome- 
nade, a former rector of the parish wisely ordered the 
poetical portion to be obliterated. The headstone has for 
some years been lying flat on the ground with the inscrip- 
tion underneath. The portrait of this frail damsel pos- 
sessed by our correspondent is rather scarce, and was 
published about the year 1750. } 


Cornetivs Nepos.— Will any of your corre- 
spondents kindly explain the following clause from 
the Prologus of the - of Cornelius Nepos? He 
is pointing out that the customs of the Greeks 
and Romans differed so much that many things 
which were esteemed dignified and honourable 
among the one nation, were reckoned disgraceful 
by the other. Among his examples of this, he 
says :— 

“Nulla Lacedemoni tam est nobilis vidua que non ad 
ceenam eat mercede conducta.” 


To what custom does this refer? I quote the 
Oxford pocket edition. I have no oe of re- 
ference within reach, but ar old edition (London), 
reads scenam instead of canam. Rvs. 

[ This passage has greatly tormented the commenta- 
tors; and attempts have been made to overcome the diffi- 
culty by the old and always suspicious dodge—a various 
reading. Nay, in the present instance we have three ; 
for while “ad scenam ” appears to be the oldest reading, 
one mufti has proposed “ ad canam,” another “ ad lenam,” 
another “ad encenia.” Under these circumstances we 
abstain from attempting any fresh solution, and would 
present our correspondent instead with the translation of 
the Rev. J. S. Watson (Bohn’s Classical Library, “ Jus- 
tin, Cornelius Nepos, and Eutropius,” 1853), who pro- 
fesses to render it literally : “ At Lacedemon there is no 
widow so noble that will not go upon the stage, if en- 
gaged for a certain sum.” In Mr. Watson's learned note 
on the passage there is a good summary of all the pros 
and cons. The note in Lemaire’s and that in Valpy’s 
edition might also be consulted with advantage. | 


Sr. Kir1an.—On the coins of Francis Louis, 
Bishop of Bamberg and Wirzburg, one generally 
finds the figure of St. Kilian, a bishop saint. Was 
he not an Irishman? I shall be much obliged 
for an account of him. Joun Davipson. 


(St. Kilian (whom the Germans call St. Kulhn) was 
born in Ireland, the true Scotia of the ancients. He re- 
ceived his education in one of the Irish Monasteries, of 
which for a short time he became Abbot. His holy zeal 
for propagating the Christian religion carried him into 
Germany, where he converted the people of Franconia, 
which is the same with Francia Orientalis, or Teutonica, 
and is deservedly on that account called the Apostle of 
Ile was the first Bishop of Wurtzburg, the 
Duke Gos- 


that country. 
capital of that province, about the year 686. 


which has immortalised her name, if not her history, bert having married Geilana, his brother’s wife, was ad- 


commencing — 
“ Nancy Dawson was a w—e.” 





monished by St. Kilian, who promised to put her away- 
Geilana, in revenge, hired some assassins to despatch 
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the bishop whilst engaged in his midnight devotions, 
which took place in the year 689. The anniversary of 
the martyrdom of St. Kilian is kept on July 8 Vide 
Abp. Ussher’s Britannicarum Ecclesiarum A ntiquitate $, 
cap. xvi. ; Sir James Ware’s first book, De Scriptoribus 
Hibernia, cap. iii.; Alban Butler’s Lives of the Saints, 
and Britannia Sancta, ii. 24, ed. 1745. | 


Orestes A, Brownson.—I shall be glad if any 
one will furnish me with a list of the published 
works of the American author, Mr. Orestes Brown- 
son, the editor of Brownson’s Quarterly Review. 
Is that periodical still in existence? For the last 
two years I have missed the numbers from their 
customary place among the periodicals on the 
tables of the Camera Radcliffiana at Oxford. 

A. OV. Be 


[ Brownson’s Quarterly Review was continued till the 


end of the year 1864; but since that date we do not find | 
| places.* 


it advertised among the American periodicals in Trub- 
ner’s American and Oriental Literary Record. The fol- 
lowing is a list of Mr. Brownson’s separate works :— 
(1.) New Views of Christianity, Society, and the Church. 
(2.) Charles Elwood; or, the In- 
(3.) An Oration on 
(4.) Essays 


Boston, 1836, 12mo. 
fidel Converted. Boston, 1840, 12mo. 
the Scholar’s Mission. Boston 1843, 8vo. 
and Reviews, chiefly on Theology, Politics, and Socialism. 
New York, 1852,12mo. (5.) The Spirit-Rapper; an Auto- 
1854, 8vo. (6,) Lizzie Maitland. 
(7.) The Convert; or, Leaves 
New York, 1857, post dSvo, A 


Brownson’s lite- 


biography. Boston, 
New York, 1857, 12mo. 
from my Experience. 
well-written account of Mr. Orestes A. 
rary character will be found in Griswold’s Prose Wri- 
ters of America, edit. 1851, pp. 422-424. Consult also 
Duyckinck’s Cyclopedia of American Literature, ii, 335,] 


Replies. 
“SERVITUDE: A POEM.” 
(3"@ §. ix. 60.) 
Until the appearance of the article referred to 
above, I did not know that this scarce pamphlet— 


the full title-page of which is given by Mr. Rie- 
GALL—had been re-issued with a different title, 
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as set forth by the Editor, who is right in stating | 


that “there was only one edition, which has two 
different title-pages.” Having a copy of the for- 
mer, | have since compared it with the /after in 
the British Museum; and find the two tracts, in 
all other respects, identical. 

I have now to open out a fragment of literary 
history, which I think will be interesting to the 
readers of “N. & Q.” 

In the Country Journal; or, The Craftsman, of 
Sept. 20, 1729, is an advertisement: “This day 
is published, Servitude; a Poem,” &c. &e., recit- 
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earlier notice of it; and believe the re-issue with 
the second title, claiming the work to be “ By R. 
D. now a Footman,” was, at least, a year and a 
half later. j 

Mr. Rr@Gat has correctly stated the collation 
of the pamphlet; and, in passing, I call attention 
to the fact that the poem itself nominally occupies 
twelve only of the thirty-two pages ; while, in fact, 
it scarcely fills eleven, or one-third. The remainder 
is in prose. 

I have carefully compared both prose and verse 
with that in A Muse in Livery, or the Footman’s 
Miscellany, published in 1732, by subscription, for 
Rosert Dopsey, and find the poetical parts of 
the two books so similar in style, diction, rhythm, 
and manner of thought, that I coincide with the 
dictum of the Editor to the extent, that the poeti- 
eal portion of Serritude was written by Roperr 
Dopstry, but I except a few lines in several 


There is no resemblance whatever between the 
prose of the two pamphlets. No critical acumen 
is requisite in the comparison. The most cursory 
reader would pronounce these portions the work 
of different authors. 

That the solution of this apparent enigma has 
no reference to anything recent in “N. & Q.” will 
be evident from the fact that my copy was pur- 
chased a year ago, and I then had it bound and 
lettered, “Drror. SrervitupE, A Porm. 1729.” 
I have now no more hesitation in affirming, from 
internal evidence, that Defoe wrote the title, pre- 
face, introduction, and postscript, comprising two- 
thirds of the pamphlet, and also that he revised 
the poem, than I should have in declaring him 
the author of Robinson Crusoe. 

Mr. RIGGAtt, inquiring as to the author, very 
properly says, he “must have been a practised 
writer; ” and continues, “It is not likely that a 


Footman would commence with a Terentian motto.” 


The Editor, after citing the altered title of the 
re-issue, with the words “ By R. D. now a Foot- 
man,” adds “The motto from Terence is omitted.” 
I may state that Dodsley’s Muse in Livery, con- 
sisting of 150 pages, does not contain a word of 
Latin. The subscription list prefixed to the latter 
work ineludes about 200 names; while Servitude 
came into the world three years earlier, depending 
either upon its own merits, or upon an unseen in- 
fluence capable of insuring its success. On this 
part I shall only further say, that Servitude con- 
tains nothing about the avowed ignorance, and 
the craving desire of an awakened but unculti- 


vated mind for education, so painfully exhibited 


afterwards by Dodsley in the frontispiece and de- 
dication of his Muse in Livery. These considera- 
tions probably prevented Dodsley subsequently 


* The exceptions are parts of pages 18, 22, and the 


ing the former title in full, I have not found an | four concluding lines of page 26, 


i 
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claiming more fully, and reprinting, a tract so 
obviously not w holly his own. 

Robert Dodsley was born at Mansfield, Notts, 
in the year 1703, and, it is stated, ran away from 
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| title, 


his apprentic eship to London, where he became a | 


footman. The poem, Servitude, e xhibits a con- 
sciousness of his mental superiority to the menials 
his associates; but the livery he wore was a bar- 
rier to the ac quire ment of any literary friend or 
confidant of superior station. Having written his 
poem it seems that, in his isolat od 2 rapa e he 
ventured to show it to a person, probably a book- 
seller,* who, finding the subject to be the Be- 
haviour of Servants, asked him if he had seen 
pamphlet on the same subject (then passing 
A amm its seventh edition), entitled Every Body's 
Business is Nobody's Business, by Andrew Moreton, 
Esq., induced him to purchase it, and probably in- 
formed him that Mr. Defoe was its author. 

By whatever means, though probably by letter, 
it is certain that Dodsley must have sought and 
obtained access to Defoe. 

At the time when Servifude was published, 
Defoe had entered upon his sixty-ninth year, and 
had written a letter ten days previously (Sept. 
10, 172), to the printer engaged upon his work, 
The Compleat Gentleman, t in which, apologiz- 
ing for delay in forwarding copy, he said, *‘I have 
been exceeding ill.” But he was not too ill to 
aid a friendless young man who now sought for 
help. Finding merit in the author and his work, 
Defoe not only revised the poem, but seeing it 
would not fill a sheet, amplified in prose a preface 
and introduction, increasing it to twenty-six pages ; 
and then kindly added, as a postscript, six pages 
of quiet banter on his own popular tract, Zvery 
Body's Business is Nobody's Business, in order to 
give his humble protégé the reflex benefit of such 
popularity. 

On Mare 7 8, 1729, Defoe was still writing the 
editorials, o Letters Introductory, for Appl hee’ 
Journal ; but I have found no copies of later date 
until after his death, and cannot therefore state 
whether or not he was so engaged in September 
of the same year. His“ labour under the sun” was 
almost ended; and it enhances the interest of his 
goodness to Robert Dodsley that I know nothing 
published from his pen after Servitude ; a Poem.§ 

Defoe died about a year and a half afterwards 

. See Postscript, } . 27. 

+ It was well k nown who Andrew Moreton, Esq., was. 
A book was published on Oct. 26, 1728, entitled “ Villainy 
Exploded : or, the Myste ry of Iniquity laid open; in a 
faithful Relation of all the Street Robberies committed 
by the Notorious Gang now in Newgate. With several 
Diverting Stories and Remarks on Squire Morcton’s, alias 
D—l Def—e’s Schemes,” &e. Price 1s. 

This work was never finished so far as to be pub- 
lishe d. The manuscript and revised proofs of some sheets 
are, I believe, in the possession of James Crossley, Esq. 

§ It is scarcely worth mentioning that Mr. W alte r Wil- 
son attributed to Defoe, upon hearsay, without having 


| open to fact—not fancy. I 
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(April 26, 1731), and it is but justice ¢ to , Dodsley 
to believe that gratitude to his first literary bene- 
factor would prevent an earlier alteration of the 
There can be no doubt, however, that when 
it was determined to publish by subscription his 
second work, 4 Muse in Livery, §c., in 1752, Lady 
Lowther, in whose service he lived, would find 


the distribution of the remaining unsold copies of 


his former pamphlet, with a new title, containing 
the words “By R. D. now a Footman,” greatly 
aiding her efforts to obtain subscribers. 

I do not forget that ~~ columns of “ N.&Q.” are 
shall but slightly use the 
latter in drawing aside the curtain, on whose folds 
hangs the dust of nearly a century and a half,—that 
we may view the study at Stoke Newington of the 
now aged and afilicted author of tw ohundred printed 
works in every department of literature. Above 
the mantleshelf hangs the stately full-wigged por- 
trait, by Taverner, of the True-Born Englishman. 
The windows look out on a pleasant lawn, but 
the room contains no luxurious furniture, beyond 
the cases of bocks that cover its walls." Every- 
thing is plain, substantial, and homely,—like the 
genius of its owner. 

This is the true birth- =p lace of Robinson Crusoc 
miscalled of York—mariner! And that care-worn 
old man, sitting at the massive old writing table, 
is he from whose fertile brain sprang “the Boy’s 
Hero” of all future time. From this room, and its 
present occupant, came teeming forth to the world 
in rapid succession a long array of other works, 
which “the world will not willingly let die.” 
Rowert Dopstxy is announced; and the suffering 


invalid writer turns away from his manuscript of 


The Compleat Gentleman to greet with benevolent 
countenance, and to help, the timid young Footman 
who humbly beseeches his judgment and advice a 
to the crude manuscript of Servitude: a Poem. 
Drop we the curtain of a scene which was soon 
to close for ever upon Daniel Defoe! Erewhile 


been able to see a copy, Dissectio Mentis Humana, 1730; 
a poem having the well-known name of Bezaleel Morrice 
at the end of the dedication. Mr. Bohn has included it, 
without more authority, in his edition of Lowndes as a 
work of Defoe, but with a mark of doubt. 

* Two years after this supposed interview with Dods- 
ley, Defoe’s library was sold. The Daily Advertiser, No- 
vember 13, 1731, announced a catalogue to be had cratis, 
at various booksellers and coffee-houses, respectively 
named, of the library “of the late Ingenious Daniel D 
Foe, Gent., lately deceas’d. Containing a curious Collec- 
tion of Books: relating to the History and Antiquities of 
divers Nations, particularly England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land,” &e. &c. “ N.B. Manuscripts. Also several hundred 
curious, scarce Tr: acts on Parliamentary Affairs, Politicks, 
Husbandry, Trade, Voyages, Natural History, Mines, 
Minerals, &c.” 

The books were stated to be “in very good condition, 
mostly well bound, gilt, and lettered.” They began to 


be sold “ on Monday, the 15th of November, 1731, by Olive 
Payne, at the Bible in Round Court, in the Strand, ‘and to 
continue daily until all are sold.’ 
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would his spirit d loubtl ess hear the words, “ For- 
asmuch as ve have done it unto one of the least of 


these my brethren, ye have done it unto me!” 


W. Lee. 


ANONYMOUS BALLADS. 


Y, “ ST. GEORGI 


DAUGHTER,” 


AND THI 
AND “Till 


DRAGON OF WANTLI 
DRAGON,” “THI 


BABES IN THE Woop.” 


jEW'S 


(3" S. ix. 29, 


but mere con- 


field’ in Mr. 


The authorship of all these 


jecture. The “Sh 





writer of 








Knight's Land we Live In, adds only another to 
the old well-known ones; still, a3 it is a good 
one, it may be worth quotation here. Speaking 
The Dragon of Wantley, he concludes thus: 
“Tt is wearisome to follow the conjecture upon con- 
jecture of the origin of this ballad, « ise date. 
Perhaps, atter all, it w nothin clever 
er - upon the old ballads of rema alry ; 
ritter wien se Bing iour, over a soci ‘Mo re 
if all,’ untortable old nen e on the < under 
Wharnclii , The whole thing looks to us themear sc ly 
like a f of desert Chat Cot 1, come out of his 
veet valley of the Dove to visit a brother angler of the 
Don. So there is another conjecture.” 
Certainly Mr. Cotton, who presumed to bur- 
lesque Virgil, would have no compunction at bur- 


lesqueing old baliads or romances of chival 


the language, though rather rude, was the 
of speaking at the day. ‘ 

From The Dragon of 
The Dragon of St. . 
last verse of the o ld balla 


and 


° | 
mode 





In the chorus to the 
» we read: _ 


yee 





. Patrick of Ireland, which was St. Georg : 
eens rs he kept s horse, and then stole him away, 
For which knavish act as slaves they do remai 


Geol re the 


But St. George, St. Dragon he hath slaine. 
St. George he was for England; St. Denis was f 
Sing, Honi soit qui mal y pense.” 


iWantley is but a step to | 


The first prints d edition of this ballad, accord- 


time each 
to assist in 
phrase was 


ing to Percy, is in 1612. At that 
cavalry soldier had his “ horse-boy ” 
cleaning his horse, arms, &c., and the 


well-known. These boys were like Marmion’s 
squire’s noted “ horse-coursers,” and I need not 
further add, great scamps. In the Christmas 


Rhymes, which were 


spoken in the North of Ire- 
land when I was a 


7 , 
DOV, perhaps even now, the 





charge was actually turned against St. George, 
but the theft omitted. After a single combat 
between St. George and a Turkey Champion, St 


Like 


. ° 
l with mitre 


Patrick is called upon to “ clear the way.” 
a true son of the Church, he is arms 
and crozier, as well as sword and spear, and says 
as follows. I quote from the printed version : — 
* St. Patrick. He 
bright, 
A famous champion and most worthy knight. 


re come | St. Patrick, in shining armour 
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What was St. George? But St. Patrick’s boy, 
Who fed his horse, for seven years, on hay, 
And afterwards he ran seven miles away. 

“ St. George. 1 say by George you lie, Sir, 
Pull out you r sword and try, Sir. 

“ St. Patrick. Pull out your purse and pay, Sir. 
I'll run my rapier through your body, 
And make you run away, sir, 
And if you do not believe what I say, 
Enter Oliver Cromwell, and clear the way.” 


Oliver immediately enters ; and, assisted by 
seelzebub and Devil Doubt, very soon, as may be 
supposed, clears the ster Mag knights and vener- 
saints away. For Di yubt i 1S & pe rfect devil at 
making havoc among saints. There is, however, 
a curious similarity between the ballad and the 
rhyme. One or other, perhaps neither, are true ; 
but still it remains in print—Litera scripta manet. 
Though the very such a pe 
St. Patrick has been strenuously denied—and he 
has had, granting his existence, more native places 
assigned to him than even Homer himself—yet 
the generality of opinion makes him out to have 
been the son of a tavern-keeper at Kilpatrick, on 
the Clyde. His conduct, as described in the 
rhyme, is very un-Irish like : when called a liar, 
and challenged to try conclusions with the sword, 
he merely cries—-“ Pull out your purse and pay, 
Sir;” savouring greatly of the Caledonian tavern, 
and the ndson of Potitus. Those of your cor- 
respondents, who seems to have a peculiar know- 
ledge of saints, will ple ase tell us if these histories 
are properly authenticated. There certainly is a 
curious connection between St. Patrick and tavern- 
keeping. A verse in a song, quoted by Mr. T. C. 

Coat, is as follows : — 

* No wonder the at the Saint himself 
Should understand distilling, 

Since his mother kept a 
In the town of Enniskillen.” 


able 


existence of rson as 





hebeen shop, 


Poteen, a favourite beverage in Ireland, is said 
to have been invented by St. Patrick. His day is 
nerally devoted to drinking; and the lower 


among his numerous miracles, 
how he cursed one Colman for being an unfair 
drinker, who immediately dropped down dead. 
The story of Colman Jtadhach (Anglicé, the 
Thirsty), was told me by an Irish peasant about 
three months ago. The original is in the Tertia 
Vita, chap. 1xx vii. of The Tripartite Life. 

W -y , spect to Mr. Drxon’s remarks on the 
ballad of The Jew’s Daughter, I fancy that he is 
much siet ‘ken. The monks were truly very 
ignorant, and have left us many false stories; but 
they had some little scriptural knowledge, and, 
consequently, they never believed that the Is- 
raelites attempted to tread in the footsteps of 
Herod. The st ry of the “ Slaughter of the In- 
nocents,” is a Christian one; mentioned in the 
Gospels it is true, but not believed in by the 
nor, indeed, is it now by many who call 


Trish still relate, 
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themselves Christians. The Jews were charged 
with stealing Christian children to sacrifice them 
as burnt-offerings to Jehovah, according to the 
Jewish law of Moses ; which, if it did not actually 
enjoin, decidedly permitted human sacrifices. I 
consider that in this instance the monks were 
quite right. A few years past, there was a mas- 
sacre of Jews at Damascus, caused by the very 
same crime. I was in the East at the time, and 
I have every reason to believe that the Jews were 
guilty.* 

The Babes in the Wood is another of our many 
good, but alas! anonymous ballads. A few weeks 
ago it was noticed in the Zllustrated News, and an 
attempt made to connect the ballad with a play 
written by Yarranton early in the seventeenth 
century.. The writer being ignorant that Ritson 
found the entry of the ballad in the books of the 
Stationers’ Company, under the date of the pre- 
vious century. 

There was a rather pleasing writer, the younger 
son and the brother of a Norfolk baronet, named 
Edward Jerningham, who passed for a poet in 
the last century. He wrote lines on the author 
of The Babes in the Wood, which show that his 
burial-place was traditionally known in Norfolk, 
down to rather a late pe sriod. I m: ay be excused 
for quoting some of those little-known lines here ; 
principally that some of your intelligent East- 
Anglian correspondents may recognise the place :— 


“ Where Walton’s limpid streamlet flows, 
On Norfolk’s rich domain, 
A gently rising hillock shows 
The hamlet’s straw-roofed fane. 
“ Hard by is seen a marble stone, 
By many a winter worn ; 
Forgetfulness around has thrown, 
The rude, o’ermantling thorn. 
“ Within this low obscure abode, 
Fame says the Bard is laid; 
Oft have I left the beaten road, 
To greet the poet’s shade. 
“ Compassion’s Priest, Oh! feeling Bard, 
Who melts the heart away ; 
Enduring praise shall still reward, 
Thy short and simple lay.” 
WILLIAM Pinkerton, 


KING ARTHUR’S TOMBSTONE, 
(3"¢ 8S. vi. 68.) 

The following information on this subject is ex- 
tracted from an article by the Rev. W. A. Jones 
entitled, “On the re puted Discovery of King 
Arthur’s Remains at Glastonbury,” in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Somersetshire Archeological So- 
ciety, 1859: — 

“ There can be no ground whatever of doubt, I think, 
that a rude coffin with a stone slab (in fact, nothing more 

i The impre ssion upon our mind is quite the reverse. 

p. *N, & Q.”| 
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than a block of oak hollowed out), purporting to be the 
coffin of King Arthur, was dug up in the reign of Henry 
II., and that in this flat stone there was found inserted a 
leaden cross, with an inscription relative to King Arthur. 
This we learn from the Abbey Records, and from the de- 
tailed account of Giraldus Cambrensis. The Abbey Re- 
cords are, the Parrus Liber and the Magna Tabula Glas- 
toniensis. These, according to Usher’s Primordia, give 
substantially the same account of the exploration and dis- 
covery which is found in the works of Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, namely, his Liber Distinctionum and his Institutio 
Principis. In the main facts all these are agreed, but 
the testimony of Giraldus Cambrensis is most deserving of 
attention, because he visited Glastonbury about fourteen 
years after the event, and professes to give the account of 
the occurrence which he had received from the lips of the 
then Abbot, who had also been an eye-witness of the 
search and the discovery. The date of this visit was 
about A.p. 1184, the coffin having been dug up in A.p. 
1170.” 

Dugdale states that the relics of the ancient 
British king were afterwards removed into the 
Presbytery of the church and reinterred with the 
following inscription by Abbot Henry de Swansey: 

“ Fic jacet Arthurus, flos regum, gloria regni, 

(luem mores, probit 1s commendant laude pere pni.’ 

“ The next authority is Leland, who, in the Collectanea 
(v. p. 55), states on the authority of a monk of Glaston- 
bury, that Edward I., with his queen, visited the Abbey 
in 1276, and removed the shrine from the place where it 
was first deposited, placing it before the high altar. The 
leaden cross had meanwhile been deposited in the Treasury 
of the Abbey, and in the reign of Henry VIII. it was 
seen by Leland, and treated with marked reverence and 
enthusiasm, so characteristic of the old antiquary. What 
became of the leaden cross with the inscription after the 
dissolution of the monastery is not known. There is no 
clue to its subsequent history, that I know of, if it may 
not be found among some of the treasures of the monks of 
Glastonbury, which were removed to Naworth Castle, the 
ancient seat of the Howards.” 

Hi. C. 


USED FOR MOURNING. 
(34 8. vii. 458 ; 506; ix. 87.) 

At Combe, near Woodstock, Oxfordshire, the 
custom is as follows, when an unmarried person, 
under thirty (speaking in the rough), of either sex, 
is buried: If, as in the case of a child’s funeral, 
the bearers are young women, they wear white 
dresses (commonly nothing better than petticoats), 
and white bonnets, with black cloaks or shawls ; 
if, as in the case of an older person’s funeral, they 
are young men, they are dressed in black, but 
wear white gloves and white neck-ties: the pall 
is white. 

At Stonesfield, an adjoining parish on the north, 
1 found the following additional custom, on re- 
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| cently officiating there at the funeral of a little 
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man, Xc., 
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While I read “Man that is born of a wo- 
the four girls held the white pall by 
its four corners, over the coffin; after the coffin 
had been lowered into the grave, they held the 
pall over it, in a similar manner, until the service 
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was concluded. I hear that the pall, whether 
black or white, is thus held at all Stonesfield fu- 
nerals. I should like to know where the custom 
exists. I was reminded of it, when I saw last 
month, at some wedding in the Madeleine, the 
white canopy held over the bride and the bride- 
groom. J. HA. 


The following short paragraph from the Dublin 
Intelligence, 15th August, 1730, as quoted in 
Blacker’s Brief Sketches of the Parishes of Booters- 
town and Donnybrook, p. 166, and referring to the 
death of the Rev. Robert Dougatt, nephew of 
Archbishop King, and sometime Archdeacon of 
Dublin, who was buried in the old churchyard of 
Donnybrook, near Dublin, may prove interesting : 

“ N.B. The scarfs and hat-bands that were used at the 
funeral were the manufacture of this kingdom, the scarfs 
being Irish holland, and the hat-bands Lrish cambricky’ 


Linen scarfs were first used in the year 1729, at 
Colonel Groves’ funeral, in Dublin, to encourage 
the linen manufacture of Ireland. ABHBA. 


In Galignani’s M. ssenger of last January 29, 
30, is a description of a ball given at the Prussian 
Embassy at Paris, in which the following passage 
occurs : — 

“The Emperor and Empress arrived at half-past ten, 
His Majesty wearing the Grand Cordon of the Bleck Eagle, 
and the Empress, as well as the other ladies, being in 
white, in consequence of the mourning for Prince Oddone.” 


SAMUEL SALKELp (3° 8S, ix. 80.)—Samuel Sal- 
keld, the author of Pleasures of Jlome and other 
Poems, was a native of Kendal, Westmoreland : 
the son of a shoemaker, and himself brought up 
to the craft of St. Crispin. After attaining to 
manhood, he was employed for several years in 
the capacity of foreman to a well-to-do relative 
in the wholesale shoe-manufacturing trade (then 


a considerable business in the changeful commer- | 


cial industry of Kendal), by whose political in- 
terest with the supporters of government, about 
the time when George IV. became king, he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a situation in “the Excise.” 
Tle was subsequently stationed in some part of 
Wales, where his poems were produced, and died 
of consumption, I think between the years 
1830-35. 

Isabella Lickbarrow was also a native of Ken- 
dal—one of the poorer members of the Si ciety of 
Friends, by whom she was principally supported. 
Her poems were published by subscription, and 
perhaps as a subscriber it may be admitted that 
she was patronised by the poet-laureate Words- 
worth,—I think not further, even if so far. She 


was unfortunately a prey to that “last infirmity 
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of noble minds,” insanity; and was more than 
once an inmate of the Asylum for Lunatics, at 
Lancaster. She died in middle age, but I am not 
able to state the year of her demise. 

If more be needful, a note addressed to K. K. 
Stricklandgate, Kendal, would be likely to elicit 
all the desirable data touching either or both of 
the Westmerians named herein. 

Joun Burton, 

Compiler of the Sale Catalogue (and con- 

ductor of the sale) of Wordsworth’s Library, 
Rydal Mount, quoted by R. 1. 

Wrenham Lane, Preston, 

Tuk Spantso Marin (53'S, ix. 22.) — There is 
one point—the technical use of prepositions — 
which seems to me to throw a very clear light on 
the meaning of the term “ Spanish Main.” Havy- 
ing derived its origin from our early seamen, the 
technical way of speaking of it has been pre- 
served very strictly; and probably no one—not 
the most determined landsman in the country— 
would ever dream of speaking of a ship as cruis- 
ing ix the “Spanish Main,” or off the “Spanish 
Main,” or of using any preposition but on. The 
use of on is perhaps peculiar, but it is unmis- 
takeable. 

A ship cruises ix any particular ocean, sea, or 
part of the sea, that may be mentioned: iv the 
Atlantic; in the Pacific; in the Mediterranean ; 
in the Baltic; x the Black Sea, Xe. 

A ship cruises off any town or cape: e. g. off 
the Lizard; off the Start; of the Bill; of 

Ushant, Xc. 

But she cruises on a coast: on the coast of 
Africa; on the coast of Brazil; she cruises in the 
China Seas, but on the coast of China; she is 
perhaps ix the Pacific, but she is on the coast of 
Peru, &c. 

And thus a naval officer, asked as to the where- 
abouts of the Channel Fleet, would answer that 
during the summer it had been cruising i the 
Channel, and principally off the Bill, but that it 
Was now somewhere on the coast of Ireland. 

If there could be any doubt about the strict 
meaning of the term, I apprehend that the exclu- 
sive use of “on” in connection with it would be 
unanswerable. “Spanish Main” must be coast, 
not sea; and is, of course, that part of the main- 
land which belonged to Spain; but I fancy the 
name more particularly applied to central, and 
the northern part of South America. 

“ Main,” as meaning sea, has been always more 
or less a poetical word; and has never, I believe, 
been in familiar use among our seafaring folk. 

Srupiosvs Historra MART. 


A sume (3" §, ix. 120.) — The comparison of 
a translation to the wrong side of a piece of ta- 
pestry is probably of early date, as our ancestors 
were familiar with both objects. The search 
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for proofs would be tedious work, and the par- 
ticulars which I am about to introduce seem to 
relieve me from further inquiry. 

In 1632 a manuscript translation of the Don- 
zella desterrada of Giovanni Francesco Biondi, 
made by Mr. James Hayward of Graies Inne, was 
submitted by him to the critical eye of the inge- 
nious James Howell. He found it very exact and 
faithful, and returned it with the complimentary 
verses which follow—and are prefixed to the trans- 
lation as published by Humphrey Moseley in 1635, 
in a slim folio: — 

“ On his worthy friend Mr. James Haward [sic ] his 
translation of the Banish’d virgin, out of the Italian. 

“ Some hold translations not unlike to be 

The wrong-side of a Turkey tapestry, 
Or wines drawn off the lees, which fill’d in flask, 
Lose somewhat of the strength they had in cask. 
*Tis true, each language hath an idiom, 
Which in another couch'd, comes not so home : 
Yet I ne'er saw a piece, from Venice come, 
Had fewer thrums set on this country loom, 
This wine is still one-ear’d and brisk, though put 
Out of Italian cask in English butt. 

la: Howewt Ari.” 

Hayward dedicates the volume to Catharine 
duchess of Buckingham; and in his address to 
the public we read, “ All translations (says one 
more guessingly perhaps than knowingly) are in 
respect of their originals like the knotty in-sides 
of Arras.” Either he means to censure his eulo- 
gist—which is scarcely credible—or the simile is 
of earlier date. 

The query, after all, may rather refer to some 
specific application of the simile than to the 
simile itself; and, if so, I must submit to be 
taxed with a misconception. 

Bovton Corny. 


First Prixcipres (3° 8, ix. 89, &e.)—“ First 
Principles,” “The Law of Nature,” ‘Common 
Sense,” and some other subjects which are often 
talked about, remain in a very unsettled state. 

Ulpian says : - 

“ Jus naturale est quod natura omnia animalia docuit. 
Nam jus istud non humani generis proprium, sed omnium 
animalium, que in terra, que in mari nascuntur, avium 
quoque commune est. J/ince descendit maris atque fee- 
mine conjunctio, quam nos matrimonium appellamus : 
hine liberorum procreatio, hine educatio. Videmus etiam 
extera quoque animalia, feras etiam, istius juris peritia 
censeri.”—D. i. i, 3. 

Would Ulpian have held the Court of Probate 
and Divorce, and the University of London, part 
of, or corollaries from, the Law of Nature ? 

We may regret the loss of Martinus Scriblerus’s 
great work : — 

“ A Complete Digest of the Laws of Nature, with a Re- 
view of those which are obsolete or repealed, and of those 
which are ready to be renewed and put in force.” 


Liddell and Scott give as the second significa- 
tion of ’Apxi, “ A first principle, element: so used 
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by Thales.” Fleming (Vocabulary of Philo- 
sophy, p- 396) defines various sorts of principles, 
but does not separate the “first.” He refers to 
“common sense,’ which, according to M. Jacques, 
is — 

“the unanimous sentiment of the whole human race 
upon facts and questions which all may know and re- 
solve ; or, more precisely, it is the ensemble (complement) 
of notions and opinions common to all men at all times 
and all places, learned or ignorant, barbarous or civilised, 
Spontaneity, impersonality, and universality, are the 
characteristics of the truths of common sense, and hence 
their truth and certainty. The moral law, human liberty, 
the existence of God, and the immortality of the soul, 
are truths of common sense.” 

I think all mankind have not always agreed, 
and, perhaps, do not yet agree, upon all the above 
points. 

I should like a good definition of first and of 
second principles, and, much more, a few ex- 
amples—say half-a-dozen—of first, second, and 
third. They will not oceupy more than a column 
of “N. & Q.,” and may tend to the settlement of 
a difficulty, which, in substance, has puzzled 
metaphysicians for some ages, though the term 
“first principles” may be recent. iH. B.C. 

U. U. Club. 


f 


Cucrentne-Pew (3% S, viii. 500; ix. 49.) 
An amusing instance of a misadventure in a 
churehing-pew is told in 4 Votee from a Mask, 
by Domino (1861), pp. 126-8. The author states 
that the circumstance happened to “an unmarried 
sister of one of my friends.”” This lady, after the 
churching ceremony, is beating a retreat from the 
pew, when the clerk asks her, “ Have you a child 
to be christened, ma’am ?” Thereupon she rushes 
home to her friend in a very perturbed state. “ My 
dear Charlotte! what has happened to you?” asks 
Mrs. M. “ Have you been robbed or insulted ?” 
“ Worse, worse—much worse,” hysterically sobbed 
the old maid, “ I’ve been churched!” 

CvuTHBpEertT BEDE. 


Bone ry A Pie’s Skuus (38'S. ix. 59.) — In 
some parts of Cornwall the little bone in a pig's 
skull is considered to possess peculiar virtues, and 
is carried about the person asa charm. It is not 
improbable that the quack doctor alluded to 
wished to purchase these bones in order to retail 
them to his patients as “ the perfect cure,” 

H. Fisuwick. 


Brepr AE (3 S. viii. 436.) —I have no doubt 
that this was the smallest of small-beer, brewed 
for the purpose of being given away in charity. 
\ hbede house is an almshouse; a bedesman a pen- 
sioner. The origin of these terms being the idea, 
that the recipient of charity should pray for the 
welfare here and hereafter of the donor. In Scot- 
land, the persons who annually received the royal 
alms were called “The King’s Bedesmen.” On 
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the birth-day of the sovereign they were supplied, 
inter alia, with a loaf of bread and a bottle of 
ale. It is only since the establishment of rural 
police that the baking of a coarse bread, to be 


given to vagrants, has been discontinued in the | 
The reason why bede | 


rural districts of Scotland. 
ale was forbidden to be brewed in Newport, | 
should conjecture to be, that the custom had 


ceased or been forbidden in the neighbourhood, | 


and that, in consequence, its continuance in the 
borough led to its being infested with an undue 
proportion of paupers. Rvsticvs. 

MATCHAM THE MurpERER (3°¢ S, ix. 62.) —The 
first “‘relation,” in Glanvill On Witches, is “‘ The 
Compleat Narrative of the Demon of Tedworth, 
&e., caused by Witchcraft, and the Villany of the 
Drummer.” 

It proceeds to say, that Mr. Mompesson, then 


of Tedworth, being at the neighbouring town of 


Ludgarshs all, about March, 1661, hearing a drum 
heat, inquired what it meant, &c.; and relates the 
trouble the drummer gave for this interference ; 
his eventual trial at Salisbury, and transportation 
for witchcraft. 

As Tedworth is a village on the edge of Salis- 
bury Plain, and Ludgarshall (adjoining) was then 
an important market town, may this not have 
heen the town where the drummer (according to 
Seott) was recruiting ? 

Glanvill says, that it was reported that the 
drummer by his witchcraft escaped from his ship, 
but does not tell it as a fact. 

After transportation he would be likely to visit 
the old place of his exploits, and would naturally 
enough be accompanied by a sailor chum. In 
fact, is not Scott's story (told from memory) 
founded on this drummer of Salisbury Plain, 
mixed a little by using the same names with the 
Huntingdon story ? 

This “ Demon of Tedworth ” evidently caused 
some speculation at the time, and witchcraft by 
tradition would easily give place to the better un- 
derstood reality—murder. 

Its “relation” was followed by “ A Whip for 
the Droll Fiddler to the Atheist: being Reflec- 
tions on Drollery and Atheism occasioned by the 
Diemon of Tedworth. In a Letter to the Learned 
Dr. Henry More, and afterwards by Observations 
on some Passages in the foregoing Letter.” 

There is also “Dr. More’s Letter to Mr. Glan- 
vill minding him of the great Expedience and 
Usefulness of his new intended Edition of the 
Demon of Tedworth,” &e. Semper VIRENS. 
.) —lt is 


super- 


Tur Curistuas THorn (3 8, ix. 36 
as foolish as it is dangerous to s ak 
natural solutions to natural phenomena. In the 
Gardéner’s Magazine (1833). I find a common- 
sense account of the Crategus oxycantha precox, 
or the winter-flowering Glastonbury thorn. It is 
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| written by a well-educated botanist of Glaston- 
bury. The tree blossoms in December and May. 
The country opinion is that plants grown from 
these haws turn out common hawthorns. 

THRAX. 

Tur Mamwotn Cave (3 S. ix. 61.) —The 

fullest, latest, and most accurate account of this 
extraordinary ¢ cave was given by W. Thornbury, 
in All the Year Round, about two years since, 

SyrHax. 


LAIMBEER: Famity Name (3 8. ix. 79.) — 
Not knowing anything of the local history of De- 
vonshire I cannot with certainty answer Mr. 
Grpson’s query. But the name is very striking to 
me, as in travelling some years ago in the extreme 
east of Prussia, I found many Hebrew families 
with the name of Laibbeer, the derivation of 
which was, that their ancestor, a wealthy Hebrew, 
had as supporters to his family arms the “ lion and 
bear,” or in corrupt German, Laibbeer. May not 
the above name have a similar origin ? 

Baron Louis Benas. 

EARLY MENTION OF SxGars (3° 8, viii. 26.)— 
Professor Kingsley could, an he would, give A. A. 

| some information as to whether there is an earlier 
mention of segars than that which dates a hun- 
dred and twenty-five years ago. I suspect there 
is, or in that carefully drawn picture of Elizabethan 
life and manners, Westward, Ho! Amyas Leigh 
would not be represented as listening patiently, 
“cigar in mouth,” to the harangue of the Piache 
(vol. iii. ec. iv. p. 65). The hero's first introduc- 
tion to the weed is amusingly set forth in vol. i 
c. vii. p. 271, when the old adventurer, Yeo,— 
“in his solemn methodical way, pulled out of his bosom a 
brown leaf, and began rolling a piece of it up neatly to the 
size of his little finger, and then putting the one end into 
his mouth and the other end on the tinder, sucked at it 
till it was a-light, and drinking down the smoke, began 
puffing it out again at his nostrils, with a grunt of deepest 
satisfaction, and resumed his dog-trot by Amyas’s side as 
if he had been a walking chimney.” 

The whole passage is too long for transcription, 
but I would recommend A.A. to refer to it, as 
Kingsley winds up his chapter by a quaint quota- 
tion from a writer in Queen Anne’s time, which 
may at least afford aclue to the information which 
is required, St. SwITHIN. 

Lack Herp (83'S. ix. 59.) —It is no doubt an 

error of the transcriber, and should be “ Black 
herb,” the Olus atrum, a plant that was once 
much cultivated under the names of “ Alexander ” 
and “ Stanmarch,” until it was displaced by the 
introduction of celery. In systematic botany it is 
now known as Smyrnium olus atrum, Linn. P, 

Davin Humr’s Hovss (3°48. ix. 79.) —I happen 
to possess an autograph deed of Mr. Hume’s, dated 

a few months before his death, in which he designs 
himself “ of Saint Andrew Square, Edinburgh.” 
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This humbly seems to me to decide the question ; 
for assuming that the house is the westmost on 
the south side of the square, the words “St. David 
Street” are necessarily descriptive of its western 
side, which, in fact, makes part of the eastern side 
of that street, while it could not be so were the 
house on the western side of St. David Street, no 
part of which western side touches St. Andrew 
Square, in which Mr. Hume himself places his 
residence. G. 

Edinburgh. 

Wetsa Drama (3° §, ix. 13.) —The Traitho- 
dydd is a Welsh quarterly, edited by the Rev. D. 
Rowlands, M.A., who is also the author of the 
translation of part of Shakspeare’s Julius Cesar 
referred to by R. I. There are other fragmentary 
translations of the English drama in Welsh, but 
at the present moment I can only call to memory 
one from King Lear, Act IIL, by Mr. John Jones 
(Talhaiarn), published in the first vol. of his works 
(1855.) J. WH. Mrrts. 

FoLLowers or THE Stuarts (3% 8. ix. 71.)— 
There would be no difficulty in the Registers of 
Deaths for St. Germain, Paris, to collect the Scotch 
and English names of persons connected with the 
court of the Pretender. Some person with lei- 


sure might make an interesting record of them. | 


The registers exist—“ Registre des Acts de Décés, 


Ville de St Germain-en-Laye. Etat Civil.’ 
es 


Miss Frazrer (3™ S. viii. 415.) — This lady | 


was I believe Carey, daughter of Sir Alexander 
Frazier, of Durris, Bart., in the county of Kin- 
eardine. “She was a lady of singular wit and 
beauty ” (Peerage of England, 1710). She mar- 
ried Charles, the celebrated Earl of Peterborough, 


(34 S. IX. Fes. 17, 66. 





Pisctina: Crepence Taste (3% 8S. ix. 59.) — 
No authority can be found for the disuse of the 
Piscina, Credence Table, &c. On the contrary, 
the retention of these features, and, by conse- 
quence, their use, is expressly enjoined by the 
first rubric of the Book of Common Prayer: — 
“ And the chancels shall remain as they have done 
in times past.” Now as all ancient chancels, with 
scarcely an exception, contain not only a construc- 
tional Piscina and Credence, but also an Aumbry 
or Locker, for the custody of the sacred vessels, 
these details are still legally required in the chan- 
cels of churches of the Anglican communion. The 
Piscina and Credence are frequently found com- 
bined in ancient work, particularly in that of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the Credence 
shelf being placed in the same arched recess or 
niche, and immediately above the bowl or drain 
of the Piscina. And there can be no doubt that 
their use was universal for many years subsequent 

| to the Reformation; and their disuse, later on, 
only partial; arising from the laxity and lifeless- 
ness which unfortunately characterised not only 
our own but also the whole Christian church 
during the greater part of the past century. In 
many churches the Credence Table has always 
been used; inter alia, the cathedral, and St. John’s 
church, Manchester; Chipping Warden, North- 
ants; St. Michael’s, Oxford, &e. The use of the 
Credence Table is implied in the rubric following 
the Offertory Sentences : — “ And when there is a 
Communion, the priest shall then place upon the 
Table so much bread and wine as . shall think 
sufficient ;” a direction which a single unassisted 
clergyman cannot conveniently, and with seemly 
reverence, follow, in the absence of this feature. 
J. 8. C. 


«WD. 


and had by him two sons and one daughter, | 


Henrietta, who became the wife of the Marquis 
of Huntly. The countess died May 13, 1709. 
Upon the extinction of the male descendants of 
the earl, the barony of Mordaunt, and the estate 
of Durris in the county of Kincardine, passed to 
the ducal family of Gordon. 

Upon the demise of his first wife, the earl con- 
tracted a marriage (which was for some time kept 
private) with Anastasia Robinson, a celebrated 
singer and a most accomplished lady. His lord- 
ship was fortunate in both his matrimonial al- 
liances. The father of the first countess was, 
though of an ancient Scotch family, only a phy- 
sician: he was created a baronet of Nova Scotia 
by Charles If. in 1673. J. M. 

PENDRELL Fairy (3 8. ix. 70.) — Miss Pen- 
drell still survives at East Bourne (not East 
Haven, a misprint); still lives at Oak Cottage ; 
still receives a pension. I think I made a com- 
munication to this effect to “N. & Q.” on some 
former occasion, G. F. CHampers. 

Sydenham. 


A Country Sunscriper may rest assured that 
there is no authority whatever for the disuse of a 
Credence Table (see Ee« lesiologist, vols. vii. and 
viii.). It was pronounced a legal “ornament” by 
the Judicial Committee of Privy Council in Wes- 
terton v. Liddell. There is no “authority,” ex- 
cept slovenly custom, for the disuse of a Piscina. 

Finivs Ecciesi2. 

May I be allowed to express a hope that this 
query will not open your columns to a long dis- 
putation on “ Ritualism,” “ Vests,” “ Utensils,’ 
such as some of our daily papers teem with; but 
your correspondent’s query is rather ominous. 

CHARLES GARTH. 

Peristhall. 

[Our correspondent need not be alarmed upon this 
point.—Ep. “N. & Q.”) 


Epigram, Etec. (3 8, viii. 528.) — Wenham 
Lake is not in Pennsylvania, but nearly as far from 
it as Edinburgh is from London ; nor has Pennsyl- 

| vania ever repudiated her debt, although her de- 
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duction of a “ tax ” from its annual interest cannot | 


be defended. (See “N. & Q.” ante.) Sr. Tu. 


Tne Carepontra (3 S. vii. 94.)—No answer 
has been sent tothis query. I found the following, 
the other day, in a MS. journal kept by a great 
aunt of mine, on board the Pigou, from London to 
Philadelphia : — 

“mo. 24. 1791. On the banks of Newfoundland. 
Spoke with a small vessel, the Caledonia, from Liverpool, 
bound to New York, out 18 days.” 

Perhaps this is the same vessel asked after as 
running “about the middle of the last century.” 
The Pigou herself must have been in service many 
years before the date of the above entry. She 
was, I think, the same ship which used to carry 
the letters and exchanges of natural curiosities, 
which so frequently passed between John Bartram 
and Peter Collinson. The latter gentleman died 
in 1768. I would be particularly obliged by 
some account of the American packets of the last 
century, or a reference to some accessible source of 
information. Sr. Tu. 

LINCOLNSHIRE Dummy (3° S. ix. 59.)— The 
story is much more terrible than as narrated by 
Gro. Wuitr. Four reprobates playing at whist, 
one of them was seized with apoplexy and died. 
The corpse subsequently arriving at the church too 
late for burial, the surviving companions of the 
deceased removed the body from the coflin during 
the night and placed it at the communion table to 
represent Dummy, whilst they finished their inter- 
rupted game. The affair occurred near Boston, 
and I have more than once heard the names of the 
players, but not having made a “ note” of them, 
they have escaped my memory. M. L. 


Cuervrons (3S. ix. 59.)—In reply to ANCTENT, 


permit me to observe, that the chevron “Or, a | 


chevron gules” is the badge of a younger line of 
my house, viz., that of Stafford. What is this 
chevron? It is a measure, as ANCIENT may see, 
if he asks his tailor to show him the half square 
by which his coats are cut. How came it to be 
one of our badges? It is so because it is one of 
the forms of the plummet of Zerubbabel; being a 
royal bearing it became, like the fess (another 
form of the measure), a mark of military rank, the 
fess being still remembered as the mark of a 
standard-bearer, in the sash of the ensign or an- 
cient, this last being the badge of the house of 
Bouillon, Or, a fess gules, who like myself, were of 
the race of “ Le CHevaLier Av Cry.” 


Sr WaALrtTer 7 (3S. vii. 156, 211, 230.)— 
Knowing that “ N. & Q.” takes infinite delight 
in “coming to he bottom” of everything, I am 
led to think that the following extract from a 
series of articles entitled “ Mornings with Thomas 
Fees jag which appeared in Chambers’s Edin- | 
burgh Journal in 1845 (vol. iii, New Series, | 
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p- 100), may be acceptable to some of its 
readers : — 

“ T took occasion to ask Campbell if it was true that 
Sir we Scott had got the whole of the Pleasures of 
Hope by heart, after a few readings of the manuscript 
one evening. ‘ No,’ said he, ‘I had not met — when 
the Pleasures of Hope was in manuscript; but he got 
Lochiel’s Warning by heart after reading it once, and 
hearing it read another time: it was a wonderful in- 
stance of memory.’ He corrected me for pronouncing 
* Lochiel’ as a dissyllable. ‘It is Loch-ee-il,’ said he, 
‘such is the pronunciation of the country, and the verse 
requires it.” Rogers laughed heartily at the anecdote 
told by Moore, that Seott had never seen Melrose by 
moonlight, notwithstanding his poetical injunction : — ~ 

‘If thou would’st view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight,’ &c. 

“*He had seen other ruins by moonlight, and knew 
the picturesque effect, or he could very easily imagine it,’ 
Major Burns said that Scott admitted the same to him on 
the only occasion he had ever met the great minstrel ; 
and Jonny Bower, the sexton, confirmed the statement, 
adding, *He never got the key from me at night, and if 
he had got in, he must have speeled the wa’s.’ Campbell 
was greatly amused at this.” 

St. SwITmr. 


Mopern LATIN PRONUNCIATION (3°¢S, vii. 34; 
ix. 47.)—The practice of pronouncing the con- 
tracted genitives of domus, Sructus, &ec., like 
domuse, fructuse, &e., is not of very modern intro- 
duction. It was certs ainly in use more than half 
a century ago. Joserm Rrx, M.D. 

St. Neot’s. 

W. D. has given a satisfactory reason for the 
teaching of the Edinburgh Academy. The credit 
of its introduction is not, however, due to the 
rector of the academy. Dr. Russell introduced it 
at Charterhouse during my time there (182]— 
1825) as the pronunciation of the singular geni- 
tive, and plural nominative of nouns substantive 
of the fourth declension. Gro. E. FREER. 


Yex or A Cart or Waeeon (3° S, ix. 80.) — 
) 
In Bailey’s and Ash’s dictionaries the word “to 
yex””’ signifies, hiccough or sob. Perhaps the 
substantive yex is derived from the verb, to sig- 
nify the creaking sound which is sometimes made 
by an axle-tree. W. J. Tru, F.S.A. Scot. 

Croydon. 

Topacco AND THE Eyes (3" S. ix. 80.) —J. F. 
will find a decided opinion on the hurtful effects 
of tobacco on the eyes, in — 

“ A Treatise on the Use and Abuse of Tobacco, tending 
to show why this Plant is hurtful to the Nervous System 
in particular, and of course to the whole Human Frame 
in general. The beneficial Use of Tobacco is also con 
sidered. By Edward Teare, Surgeon, Doncaster.” 


Printed at Doncaster about sixty-five years 


| ago. C. F. 


Virega Usnarra (3" §, viii. 69.) — The virgas 
domini regis ulnarias, mentioned in the charter of 
Edward L., appear to have been standard measures. 
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Vide Du € lirga terre. 
pollicibus ente spositis is, that when 
measured with the standard virga 
the measurer was placed at one end of the virya, 
intet and second 
and so on, just as a draper of the present 
time, when measuring linen, interposes his thumb 
at the end of each y: ms and gives the purchaser 
w 


s0 many \ rds « an pollicthbus tnt rpost fia, » A 
J d 


aure, 


the land was 


80 as to b rposed between the first 


rerga, 


Tas Mewar (35°¢S. ix. 70.)—Taj Mehal, a mag- 
nifice mnt tomb, constructed at Agra at the instance 
of the Mogul Emperor, Shah Jehan, in 
moration of his beautiful queen, Noor Jehan, the 
I ight of World. [t was designed by Austen 
de Bordeux, a Frenchman. It cost 3,174,802/ 
and occupied 20,000 labourers and architects for 
twenty years. The mausoleum itself, the terrace 
upon which it stands, and the minarets, are all 
formed of the finest white marble, inlaid with 
prec ious st outside of the wall round 
it is formed with red sandstone, resembling un- 
bricks. The dazzling white marble was 
brought from eereae { a distanc 
of 300 miles) upon wheeled carriages. Noor 
Jehan, the Light of the World (or, as the inscrip- 
tion on her tomb calls her, Ranoo Begum, the 
Ornament of the Palace), died in 1631. For fur- 
ther particulars, 700 Stoequeler’s Handbook of 
British India. IDA. 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

wart, her Guilt or Innocence. An Ing ury mto 
History of her Times. By Alexar 

M‘Neel-Caird. (A. Black.) 

in his introductory chapter our author states that it is 
one of the great problems of history whether the terrible 
calamities with which Mary Stuart was visited were 
brought upon her by her own wickedness or by the 
trivance of others, ‘To the investigation of that 
blem his work professes to be devoted. But the 
who supposes from the title-page that h shall find in 
Mr. M‘Neel-Caird’s inquiry, what doubtless that centle- 
man fully intended it should contain, the careful sifting 
of the evidence and the calm summing up of a judge, 
will find that, instead of the judge’s charge, he is 
reading a vehement defence bv the counsel for the ac- 
cused. The author has clearly studied the question ; 
whether he started with a bias in favour of the unhappy 
queen, or whether the opinion at which he has arrived is 
the result of convictions forced upon him in the course of 
his inquiries, he now unhesitatingly avouches his belief 
in the innocence of the ill-fated Queen of Scots, 


A Pereetuat Cacenpar. (Bell & Daldy.)—On a 
couple of cardboard tables ingeniously combined, a gen- 
tleman, who does not give his name (but is understood to 
belong to the Public Record Office), has compiled a Per- 
pe tual Cale ndar, showing on what Day of the Week any 
Day in the Year falls, which is as simple in its use as it is 
ingenious in its arrangement. The utility of such a Calen- 
dar to all engaged in historical researches is too obvious 
to require an additional word from us in favour of this 
compact and handy little Calendar. 


Mary St 
the Secret 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


The meaning of 


the thumb of 


Ford S. IX. Fes. 17, 66. 


Suaw’s ILLumiINATED Drawines.—Mr. Henry Shaw, 
F.S.A., whose beautiful Dresses and De ‘orations of the 
Middle Ages must be familiar to all readers of “ N, & Q.,” 
has just opened an Exhibition of his Illuminated Drawings 
at 196, Piccadilly, from St. James’s Church, 
which every lover of art and admirer of the beautiful 
should immediately visit. The exhibition will instruct 
antiquaries, and all who admire the miniatures of the 
Middle Ages, by its illustration of the art of illumina- 
tion, as well as incidentally of the history of mannet 
stume, &c. It will delight artists by the ex 
quisite beauty, the brilliancy, and withal the good taste 
of the specimens selected. While to the ladies it will give 
most valuabk lirst, by showing to what perfec- 
tion the art now so fashionable amoug them may be 
brought ; ul next, by the hints for their own work, 
which up from a careful examination of 
t r-pieces of the English and Continental IMu- 


two doors 


customs, « 


lessons : 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLU 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent direct 


to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 


MES 


Lonv Bisuor or Petrrasoro’ ox tee Ixo 
Vexastow or rue Biotr. By Henry 
Haichard & Son. vo, 1523. 


A Lerree ro Heaseer, 
"Ee NDENCE OF THE THORISED 
‘Walt er. B.D. and F.R.S. London: 

eANM ER's Veasio xs op THe Diswe. 

Fox's Maurvaes. Edit. 1570 

(luern Eussanern s Parvare Paavers, 8vo. Edit. 1603. 

Any early Dibies or Testaments. The adove perfect or im 

Wanted by Francis Fry, Cotham, Bristol. 


perfect. 


Hoty Briere, 1571 
Commow Praveen, 157!. 


Sanum Mussat, tol 
Good Speeimens of Bindi ng. 
Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, 5, oo Place East. 
Hackney, N. c. 
Works or rue Awasratic Daawine ‘Gecrarv. 
Wanted by Mr. Edwin Bell, ( hiselhurst, Kent, 8.E. 
Invex TO THR eae or Paatiamenrt, by Strachey, Pridden, and U; 
ham. Foli 
A la or ee ctamrnxa tux Stxtry Trovsann Porrns, &c. 
g rante i by His Sacred Majesty for the relief of his truly Loyal an‘ 
Indigent Party. ito. 16 
ATuenx 20M — before 
ANTHROPOL at Review. N 1, 2, 3. 
Aucu motogta. Vol. XXXVL part IL. 
Gaamanet Dt Minacours Moarvoaem. 
Potweete—Oto Enctisa Genrteman. 
Wanted by Adward Peacock, Esq., Bottesford Manor, Brigz. 


Dresda, 1799, ito. 


Hatices ta Correspondents. 


Tennyson's allusion is to Margaret Roper, daughter of Siu 
Cwaw Da. The line — 
“So mourned the Dame of Ephesus her love,” 

m of Shakespeare's Richard IIL, Act II. For 
last volume, p. 314. 

wy of Rip Van Winkle is told by 
iT sohéen ton Irvingia his etch t He probably derived it from 
a German legend of Peter om the yoatherd, printe ed by Busching ia 
his V iksmi threhen, und translated in Thoms’ Lays and Leg sends of Ger- 
many, p. 7. 


ibber's adaptati« 
s history of this line see our 


Aylesford). The de slightfu 


no doubt that George IT. died on Oct. 25, 1769. 
* Most women have no characters at all.” 
is the second of Pope's Essay on the Characters of Women. 
F. G. W. The earliest edition of Laus Asini by D. Heinsius that we 
can tre s that o 623, which is rare. 
T. F r 4 origin of the expression“ Hard Lins,” see 
ist S. xii. 287. 
8S. 8. 8S. The Spanish Mandevile of Miracles, by Anthonio de Torque- 
made. 4to 1600, 1618, is a book full of lies, hearsays, and hypotheses, See 
Retrospec tive Review, viii. 271-285. Jt frequently turns up at sales ; 
4 Bliss's copy sold for 7s. 
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